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MR. T. S. ELIOT AND THE REVIVAL OF CLASSICISM 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Mr. Eliot is a reincarnation of the seventeenth-century spirit in 
the twentieth century. He who is most modern is to be interpreted 
best by regarding him, not merely in the light of our own days, which 
only too often dazzles and confuses because its radiance and its 
shadows fall on ourselves as well as on him, but in that of a past age 
where, as it were, we may sit in the darkness of an auditorium and 
impartially view the stage picture with all its moving actors. This 
stage picture bears startling resemblance to the life we know around 
us, but first, perhaps, our business should be, segregating the past, to 
endeavor an analysis of its now stilled passions in order to have the 
wherewithal to institute a formal comparison. 

For long centuries up to the time of the Renaissance men had 
moved unadventuresomely along a great highway, like a dog watch- 
fully and faithfully following its master. Then in that period of 
spiritual awakening which in England is known as the age of Eliza- 
beth a thousand objects on all sides flaunted their attractions and 
summoned men to freedom. It was as though the dog which so long 
had followed at heel, brought now to some vast fair ground, dazzled 
by its captivating excitements and by the seemingly endless oppor- 
tunities offered for adventure and delight, were starting to move in- 
dependently—greeting a friend here, menacing an enemy there, now 
snapping up some unconsidered trifle, now distract and alert at some 
unwonted and hitherto inexperienced sight or sound. In the joys of 
liberty, the very image of his master vanishes from his mind; he has 
suddenly become aware of his own personality; he exists solely for 
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himself and takes no heed of the outside world save as a series of 
objects which have meaning and significance only in their temporary 
relationship to himself. All the old traditional supports and comfort- 
able conventions are cast aside; into the variegated, multicolored life 
of the fair men are swept, daring everything in their careless, eman- 
cipated bravery. With Marlowe they vaunt their own individuali- 
ties, for the moment they take no heed of aught beyond themselves, 
richly experiencing and deeming nothing of value or interest save 
what can give them joy. 

Inevitably there is a reaction. To the dog comes a surging wave of 
terror as suddenly he realizes he is lost. The crowds, which had ap- 
peared so friendly and so delightfully exciting, assume monstrous 
and menacing proportions; he is desolate and alone in a forest of 
giant legs each of which seems to threaten his very being. More and 
more frenziedly he dashes around, panting, losing courage with each 
interminable moment, seeking only for that stay and support which 
is his master. And then, just as the whole world about him seems 
reeling in a delirious nightmare, through the dark terrors of the awe- 
some forest his master is espied. Amply content with certitude again, 
he follows meekly wherever this guardian power chooses to iead him, 
faithfully, watchfully treading at his heels along the miles of road- 
way homewards. Such fear and such horror came to England at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The melancholy which set- 
tled on literature and life about 1600 was no chance thing; it perme- 
ated the whole of society. Men spoke bitterly in satire because they 
were afraid, while dramatists such as Tourneur and Webster shud- 
dered miserably in their imaginative charnel-houses of skulls and 
rotting bones as they listened trembling to the gibbering of lunatics 
without. At the same time others sought for escape. The beautiful 
had become transmogrified into the terrifying; the source of delight 
had been wrought into an object of gigantic fear; some stable power 
was required which man might follow lest his liberated loneliness 
should drive him mad. Throughout the whole course of the seven- 
teenth century this search was pursued, meeting and often becoming 
confused with the moods of tormented melancholy and surging ter- 
ror. It was thus that a new classicism was accepted—not a vague 
formalist creed adopted only by pedantic critics and half-unwillingly 
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pursued by a few minor writers, but a genuine desire to find in the 
monuments of classic simplicity a support for erring and faltering 
steps, a deep-felt willingness to abandon personal freedom in favor of 
a comforting tradition, a recognition that the imitation of estab- 
lished models may be safer than the rioting of unbridled fancies. 
With this, the growth of a new intellectualism. Insanity has come 
dangerously near and passion has led to abnormality and decadence; 
to counter these, men try to impose control and seek rationally for 
images which before had been found in unfettered emotion. Amid 
the chaos of a world disrupted by personal freedom, men sought for 
an intellectual classicism in literature and welcomed later a royalist 
control in politics; both provided a buttress demanded, after the 
blackness of long despair, to keep men sane and erect. 

The period of untrammeled delight was but a short one; the age of 
questing among fears and torments lasted through the greater part 
of the seventeenth century. Thereafter came a journey during the 
eighteenth century, when mankind remained once more watchful 
and faithful to the master it had found. With ruthless inevitability, 
however, the joys of the fair reintruded, and in the period of ro- 
manticism, man shook off the fetters that had once been supports 
and reveled in a new-found liberty. Masterless, Shelley and Byron 
lived for themselves alone. Renouncing outside aid, they demanded 
freedom to sip at this pleasure and to exult in that delight. For some 
brief span of years men tasted all the dangerous thrills of utter 
emancipation. And once again came disintegration, decadent chaos, 
fear, and disruption of spirit. 

Within this period of disintegration we now are. To trace even its 
main outlines were a difficult—even an impossible—task; too many 
voices sound on all sides of us—pleading voices, dogmatic, despair- 
ing, hortatory—to make such an effort capable of fruition; yet there 
are clear indications showing how the main current of thought, of 
emotion, and of expression are tending and to demonstrate how 
closely akin we are to those who, in the sventeenth century, sank de- 
jectedly amid the ruins of their hopes or strove in anxious effort to 
secure a fresh foothold in time and space by cultivating ancient tra- 
dition. The change begins toward the middle of the last century. 
Romanticism, strong and determined in the hands of the early poets, 
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gradually became weak, artificial, and joyless. The pre-Raphaelite 
brotherhood, publishing their Germ in 1850, plainly demonstrated 
dissatisfaction with the older styles; a precocious and a precious for- 
mality intruded into the romantic mold. Rossetti’s refrains, many of 
Tennyson’s lyrics, much of Morris’ work, lovely and exquisite as 
these might individually be, presented both matter and form dis- 
tinct from the matter and form of a Wordsworth and a Shelley. 
Swinburne moved from dazzling rhapsody to often unintelligible 
combinations of rich-sounding words; and Pater taught that all art 
should tend toward the condition of music. 

Into the midst of these last flickerings of the romantic mood 
entered a new appreciation of classical taste. After years of neglect 
the writers of our Augustan age have suddenly come to their own 
again. Essayists, letter-writers, dramatists, novelists, critics—all are 
receiving attention; volumes of prose extracts and anthologies of 
eighteenth-century verse are merely symbols of the larger move- 
ment. 

We have, however, not yet reached the attainment of the Augus- 
tan age; creatively we are still floundering among the conflicting pas- 
sions of the early seventeenth century, and of our moods no more 
symptomatic expression could be found than in the work of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. The terror, the gloom, and the despair of a soul that realizes 
itself lost are frequent motifs in his verse. In this world of Jacobean 
melancholy and disgust he is at home. 


I think we are in rat’s alley 
Where the dead men lost their bones 


is perfect Tourneur; and the other, kindred yet different, voices of 
that age find new tongue in his work. Sometimes they take shape as 
a frenzied yelp of stung satire in “Burbank with a Baedeker: Blei- 
stein with a Cigar’; sometimes as a long-drawn snarl of hate and 
melancholic despair in The Waste Land and The Hollow Men; some- 
times the mood changes, as in Gerontion, to the “thoughts of a dry 
brain in a dry season,” a willing abandonment to a releasing gloom. 

In these poems Mr. Eliot sounds the whole gamut of the seven- 
teenth century in the twentieth and in them employs the methods of 
the school of Donne. Elizabethan and romantic imagery had been 
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emotional and passionate; for that basis Donne substituted the in- 
tellectual. Always in Mr. Eliot’s work it is the intellectual image 
that predominates. 

Let us go then, you and I, 


When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table 


presents a simile, not aroused by an emotionally imaginative recog- 
nition of likeness and relation, but by a purely intellectual compari- 
son. It is this style in Crashaw which Mr. Eliot so admires (For 
Lancelot Andrewes). After quoting that poet’s lines beginning 
“Faire Drop, why quak’st thou so?” he notes that “this imagery is 
almost the quintessence of an immense mass of devotional verse of 
the seventeenth century. .... Crashaw’s images, even when entire- 
ly preposterous, .... give a kind of intellectual pleasure. .... 
There is brain work in it.”” Such lines he contrasts with Shelley’s 
“Skylark,” which is condemned because in that “there is no brain 
work.” 

This substitution of an intellectual for an emotional foundation 
agrees with the whole tendency in Mr. Eliot’s criticism toward the 
exaltation of tradition and impersonality. The world, he feels, is in 
disorder; new order is demanded and that can come only by severe 
self-repression and by a welcoming of that tradition which romantics, 
eternally revolutionary in the expression of their individualities, had 
been so likely to deny. In his critical work Mr. Eliot never tires of 
emphasizing this tradition, just as classicists in a previous age had 
emphasized the glory that was Greece and Rome. The reliance on 
tradition implies various things. First, it minimizes the worth of 
personality and correspondingly stresses the importance of that vast 
heritage—the whole body of literature. Conscious imitation becomes 
one of the poet’s duties, for by imitation he serves to call into the 
minds of his readers (as by symbols) some at least of this intellectual 
inheritance. To The Waste Land Mr. Eliot has appended notes indi- 
cating how this phrase is taken from Dante and that from Webster; 
the whole of his verse is similarly shot through with verbal remi- 
niscences. Thus, the “goats and monkeys” in the preamble to Bur- 
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bank is a deliberate echo from Shakespeare; while in Mr. Eliot’s Sun- 
day Morning Service the lines 


Where the soils of the devout 
Burn invisible and dim 


are based on Vaughan’s 
O for that Night! where I in him 
Might live invisible and dim. 

But the cultivation of tradition means more than a mere cult of 
imitation. In its emphasis on order it encourages repression, the 
abandonment of romantic excess in the practicing of carefully meas- 
ured form. In his essay on John Bramhall Mr. Eliot comments that 
“in a period of debility like our own, few men have the energy to fol- 
low the middle way in government; for lazy or tired minds there is 
only extremity or apathy: dictatorship or communism, with enthu- 
siasm or indifference.”’ These words might have been uttered in 1630 
before the outbreak of the Civil War by one who, like Mr. Eliot, 
strove to be “‘classicist in literature, royalist in politics, and anglo- 
catholic in religion,” and who consequently looked beyond the ex- 
tremes of the moment to the calm of the Restoration. His ideal is 
Dryden. This pleading for measured order in social life is accom- 
panied by pleading for a similar measured order in poetry. The 
unities, so loved by earlier classicists, make their appeal to him (A 
Dialogue on Poetic Drama), and one of his objections to the romantic 
Elizabethan drama is that in it appears a lack of formalized conven- 
tion. Order, good taste, and moderation might be taken as the motto 
of Mr. Eliot’s traditionalism. 

This leads, however, to another thing. Two of the chief distin- 
guishing characteristics of classicism are the love of the clear—and 
generally of the straight—line, and what may be styled typical real- 
ism—each contrasted with the flowing, rounded line of the romantics 
and their tendency toward either ideality or naturalism. Ideality is 
merely one of two main forms of romantic expression. Through it 
the poet may present fantastic creations of his own, where the things 
of this earth are lost in the gaily colored and strangely pictured vi- 
sions of his imagination. Sharply opposed to this method, yet equal- 
ly romantic, is the presentation of observed fact, often unselected 
and in overprofuse detail. To both, classical realism stands antag- 
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onistic, refusing to take the visionary path and aiming always at the 
selective and the interpretative. Jonson, first of our classical play- 
wrights, mirrors the life of his age, but his characters are type char- 
acters, the life he shows on the stage is life typically and not natural- 
istically conceived, and there is an interpretative aim in all he does. 
The same is true of the poetry of Pope a century later. Just as Jon- 
son and Pope essayed thus to express the moods of their times, so the 
aim of modern classicism is to express, consciously and through type 
form, the moods of our epoch. The second element in the classical 
method—the clear and straight line—is one readily recognizable. 
Romantic poetry is, for the most part, rounded. The verse billows 
and surges on the carefully molded vowels and consonants. No sharp 
edges are left; there is little of cutting-power in the lines. Augustan 
poetry cleaves like a sword or a knife. Its sharpness makes its satire 
incisive; its precision makes its realism exact. Similarly, in pictorial 
art, romance tries to soften, to emphasize the gracious undulations, 
to mold delicately the curving throat of the blessed damosel and lead 
the eye deviatingly through an allegory of Burne Jones. Modern art, 
in its antiromantic tendency, is teaching men once more the value of 
the straight line and of clarity. 

This it is which explains the concentration and representative 
forms of Mr. Eliot’s work. His contributions to poetry fill but a slim 
volume. The Waste Land, his longest piece of verse, runs to only 433 
lines. The embroidery of the romantic is deliberately avoided, and 
in his writing the cutting phrase once more regains supremacy. 

Mr. Eliot, thus, is one of the most representative poets and critics 
of our time. We may, however, while recognizing his genius, inquire 
how complete, how absolutely successful, has been his expression. 
That he has not won through to the majestic dignity of Dryden or to 
the accomplished sureness of Pope is evident; he belongs to the 
seventeenth, not to the eighteenth, century. And, belonging to the 
seventeenth century, he has caught from his masters many of their 
defects along with their virtues. The intellectual imagery of the 
school of Donne is often dazzlingly effective; there is, to use Mr. 
Eliot’s own words, brain work in it—it arouses us to think. But that 
imagery was accomplished by a too great tendency toward surprise 

an almost painful seeking for novelty at all costs. When Lovelace, 
picturing Lucasta’s tears, imagines the Sun “‘with his soft handker- 
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cher of light” kissing “‘the wet pearls away,” we recognize this weak- 
ness, as we do when Crashaw, describing the Magdalen’s tears, likens 
them to cream floating on the Milky Way. Frequently these “meta- 
physical” poems are spoiled at the end because of the author’s belief 
that the startling, novel image is positively demanded, often too be- 
cause of the desire to introduce some bizarre contrast. Much of this, 
too, may be discovered in Mr. Eliot’s poetry. The desire for con- 
trast leads him to destroy the balance he seeks. In “Whispers of 
Immortality” the exquisitely appreciative picturing of Webster and 
Donne is destroyed by its conjunction with the pneumatic bliss of 
Grishkin. The Waste Land opens marvelously, but the fine imagery 
of its first lines is not added to, but is almost ruined, by the chatter- 
ing in the Hofgarten, and only with difficulty do we return later to 
the primal mood. Mr. Eliot is here, of course, aiming at the classical 
sense of contrast, but only too often he cannot get beyond the “false 
wit” which in the seventeenth century was a prelude for the true. 
Similarly, where the classicism of the eighteenth century achieved 
complete repose and clarity, the intellectualists of the preceding age 
are often tortuously obscure. The poems of Chamberlayne and Hen- 
ry More may have much brain work in them; but they are unneces- 
sarily difficult. That difficulty intrudes also into Mr. Eliot’s verse. 
The common defense of his supporters is that such difficulties as are 
encountered must be attributed to the reader, not to the poet. The 
Waste Land, it is said, only seems difficult. Provided we know Mr. 
Eliot’s sources, we are told, his poems are comparatively simple and 
clear. At first, perhaps, this answer seems complete and irrefutable; 
but further consideration forces us to question its basic assumptions. 
To say that Mr. Eliot expects us to be familiar with the work of 
Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Baudelaire is all very well; but has 
he, as a poet claiming appreciation, the right to use, as the essential 
foundation for his longest poem, a not too well known essay on 
Ritual and Romance which in any case is out of print? Had he sum- 
marily explained, in poetic form, the main outlines of Miss Weston’s 
thesis regarding the indebtedness of the romances to ancient ritual 
(an easy task, for it can be done in twenty lines of prose), he would 
have been taking the accomplished classical way; as it is, assuming 
recondite knowledge outside his verses, he is needlessly obscure. For 
full appreciation of such a poet as Dante, no doubt, much knowledge 
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of medieval thought is required, but Dante can be read intelligently 
with but a minimum of such knowledge; the poem is entire and inde- 
pendent. Mr. Eliot’s The Waste Land is wholly subservient to Miss 
Weston’s book. The difficulty is one set by the poet, not to be glibly 
attributed to the reader. A similar set of needless obscurities is im- 
posed on us by Mr. Eliot’s frequent quotations. It may be expected 
that we know our Shakespeare; but is it to be expected that, in read- 
ing a poem, we are to be set, like schoolboys, racking our brains to 
achieve immediate context-placing of passages from Dante’s im- 
mense epic, from Elizabethan plays, from Baudelaire, Virgil, Ovid, 
and Froude’s Elizabeth? Moreover, we may well ask that, where 
imitation of this kind is employed, it should be brought into harmony 
with the rest of the poem. Usually Mr. Eliot’s English quotations 
are so harmonized, but in The Waste Land he introduces lines in Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Latin, and Sanskrit, and these stand staringly, 
in a kind of shivering nakedness, amid the rest. Wild horses might 
compel me to say, but neither they nor any other power could force 
me to think, that 
London bridge is falling down falling down falling down 
Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina 


Quando fiam ceu chelidon—O swallow swallow 
Le Prince d’ Aquitaine @ la tour abolie 


is poetry. When we know the Hindu legend of the thunderer with his 
Datta, Dayadhvam, and Damyata, no doubt the last section of The 
Waste Land assumes a profound meaning; but the reader has the 
right to object, first, that no poet should have forced us to consult 
notes to interpret these Sanskrit words, and, secondly, that we are 
more than a trifle embarrassed by the words themselves, for the sim- 
ple reason that we have not the faintest idea how they should be 
pronounced; after all, this is an English poem intended to be read and 
a current knowledge of Sanskrit is not one of the ordinary accom- 
plishments of a cultured English or American reader. The material 
borrowed has not been assimilated by the poetic consciousness, has 
not been transformed in that mental limbeck which is the imagina- 
tion. 

Mr. Eliot, then, in spite of his achievement, stands before us as a 
purely transitional poet, marring his own verse by a too great ad- 
miration for the transitional poets of another age. He is straining to- 
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ward that order which is classicism, but so far he has failed to dis- 
cover what he is seeking. His failure may be ascribed partly to the 
fact that his models are those who also failed in their quest, partly to 
the fact that the classicism this age demands, while it may gain 
strength from an earlier classicism, is bound, if creative, to find a 
new, fresh, and emphatic form of expression. Imitation alone will 
not do. Undoubtedly, Mr. Eliot has striven to adapt his models to 
the requirements of our own period, but there is not in his work so 
far an utterance which makes as universal and as thrilling an appeal 
to us as did Dryden’s in 1680 or Pope’s in 1710. No doubt Mr. 
Drinkwater is right in saying that “any characteristic group of our 
own time would find occasion for perfect fidelity to type were it 
transported to the Restoration scene’’; no doubt Donne and Swift 
and Congreve seem at times strangely modern—but we are too far 
removed from Jacobean or Caroline life ever to find complete repose 
in its artistic forms and in its self-appointed conventionalities. Mod- 
ern classicism demands a modern style such as will give to this age an 
absolutely independent tone and a characteristic literary quality. 

So far Mr. Eliot, in his poetry, has proved himself the Donne of 
our time. We await, from him or from another, the first clear notes 
of a Dryden’s utterance, bringing our age out of a transitional into 
a classicism fully realized. 


PROMISING INNOVATIONS IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH* 
DORA V. SMITH 


If I understand aright my part in this program of experiences and 
experiments in the teaching of English, it is to transport you from 
the research laboratory to the classroom that we may enjoy together 
some of the vital experiences of boys and girls in our English pro- 
gram of today. 

In the first place, something significant is happening in the teach- 
ing of literature—‘‘the expression of life,’ it has been called, ‘in 

* Delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English, Detroit, November 


30, 1933- 
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words of truth and beauty.”’ In an age when the whistle of Byrd’s 
flagship penetrates our parlors at a distance of 11,000 miles life is de- 
fined in large terms, and literature, expressive of that life, assumes 
proportions undreamed of in former days. Poetry, once conceived 
by small boys as redolent of daffodils and dandelions, today becomes 
alive with the experience of those who live and endure, who reach 
and climb, those likewise who dream and enjoy, in a world akin to 
our own. In the realm of adventure, also, the chariot race and tour- 
nament are joined by football field and airport, by studio, by labo- 
ratory, by mine. 

The letter A of the Battle of Waterloo and the enmities of Round- 
head and Cavalier, both objects of serious concern to many of us in 
our high-school days, are supplemented by the ambitions of a new 
Russia, the explorations of a Beebe or a Byrd, the life-program of an 
Edison, an Eliot, or a Curie. 

It is not that one is old and the other new, which makes the change 
a notable one for education. It is rather that the program of litera- 
ture is broadening to include both; that through it pupils are coming 
to understand not only the breadth of human experience but its 
essential oneness; and most important of all, from the point of view 
of the teacher of English, that they are learning to look upon litera- 
ture and reading as the embodiment of all that is significant in it. 

For years we have preached the doctrine of looking at selections 
whole versus dissecting them into their minute parts. Today we look 
at them in groups, discovering what each contributes to a fuller ap- 
preciation of some meaningful aspect of living. A class in the South 
High School in Denver proceeds by reading two or more essays on 
the same theme in order to contrast the viewpoint of different au- 
thors. “An essay,”’ said one of the eleventh-grade boys, “‘is just one 
fellow’s ideas about a subject and often he runs out before the end. 
It’s worth more anyway to know what several people have to say 
about it.” 

In Oakland, California, a group of Seniors studying world-litera- 
ture grouped its Scandinavian unit about the theme, “‘Putting on 
the Coffee Pot,” as a symbol of emotional strain in the Scandinavian 
home. 

A ninth-grade class in the J. Sterling Morton High School in 
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Cicero, Illinois, concluded its unit on the epic with an analysis of the 
major qualities of that type of literature: the celebration of the deeds 
of a hero, the presence of deep emotion—that is, loves and hatreds 
which impel men to action—and the enveloping of all by a super- 
natural fate or an all-powerful motivating destiny. After illustration 
from the great epics of the nations, they planned an Odyssey of a 
hero whom all America admires and the gathering of material for a 
national epic of Lincoln, of Lindbergh, of Edison, or of Byrd. 

A similar approach to literature is evident in the work of the 
Photoplay Committee of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in relating the program in literature to the theater and the films. 
Their recent pamphlet lesson sheets on ‘“Emperor Jones,” on “Little 
Women,” and on “Alice in Wonderland” are, it is to be hoped, but a 
foretaste of more to come. 

The prevailing use of the bulletin board to recommend books in 
both classroom and library indicates clearly this broadened vision 
of the relationship of books to each other and to the experiences of 
the world in which we live. In the Hutchins Intermediate School in 
Detroit, the library club under the direction of the school librarian 
plans a weekly shift in the displays. One notably effective bears the 
title “What Next?” beneath a group of pictures ranging from a gas 
station in mid-Atlantic to a balloon in the stratosphere. Around the 
margin appear the titles of the pupils’ favorite books from Jules 
Verne’s Around the World in Eighty Days to Gatty and Post’s similar 
adventure many years afterward in one-tenth of that time. 

A glance at the display of articles from the newspapers of the 
junior high schools of Detroit which appears in the exhibit rooms of 
this convention leaves one a lively impression of the extent to which 
community interests and community resources are drawn upon to 
enrich experience in the classroom. Similar also is the promotion of 
interest in world themes and world events. The Edison Golden Ju- 
bilee was celebrated by assembly scenes from the life of Edison, in 
the preparation of which interest was aroused in the biographies of 
men and women of science. Headlines from Byrd’s expedition 
opened wide the realm of adventure in the far south and the far 
north, culminating in a window display in a neighboring bookstore. 
An exhibition of tapestries at the Detroit Art Museum led to a dis- 
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cussion of medieval life in general and to the reading of numerous 
stories of knights and ladies who people the pages of the literature 
of chivalry in scenes as colorful as those revealed by artist or by 
weaver. The presence of numbers of immigrant children in the jun- 
ior high schools of Detroit was likewise used as a means of stimulat- 
ing an interest in the best-loved stories of all nations. A column of 
favorites of the foreign children in one issue of the newspaper is sup- 
plemented by a letter from the news office of the Progresso Italo 
Americano in New York, naming the stories most popular among 
the children of Italy, the much beloved Pinocchio heading the list. 

The widely popular unit method of instruction in literature has 
contributed potently in certain schools to the new breadth in the 
program of reading. Its assignment guides vary in interest and in 
inspiration from the insipid and frankly boring list of questions for 
individual study to the intriguing and stimulating suggestions of one 
who understands the imaginative stuff of which literature is made 
and the psychology of the approach by which adolescent interest is 
quickened. 

Two of the latter come to mind, one from the high school in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and another from the secondary schools of Baltimore. 
The first introduces a unit on “Getting in Touch or in Harmony 
with Poetry.” “What is poetry?” it inquires. ‘““How may we get the 
greatest pleasure from it? Does it aim to convince? Does it wish to 
inform? What isits purpose?” “Decide,” say the instructions, “after 
some days of browsing how you would like to have us approach 
poetry.” 

The other, called a contract on the ‘‘Age of Elizabeth,”’ is headed 
by a picture of the queen herself in her court regalia, and underneath 
the words of Shelley, ‘““The World’s great age begins anew, the Gold- 
en years return.’ Led by the Spirit of the Past who escorted Scrooge 
on his nightly journey, the pupils enter a land where “the queen 
holds court, a winsome country lad carols his songs, a poet reads his 
lyrics, and a famous playwright bids them welcome.”’ 

In dramatic fashion the curtain then rises. By means of a wealth 
of books suggested for reading, the age of Shakespeare lives anew, 
through fact and fiction, through poetry and drama, through song 
and dance. 
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Such an approach to literature unites in a single program the 
manifold functions of reading and literature and pulls down artificial 
barriers between books one reads for credit and books one reads for 
pleasure. It brings outside reading at once within the pall of aca- 
demic respectability, and makes superfluous the stopping at the end 
of a meaningful unit for a stilted exercise called a book report, which 
bears no connection with what is coming or with what has gone 
before. 

Activities of this kind are indicative also of a new emphasis in the 
teaching of literature—a desire not only to relate literature to living 
but to approach it as the cultivated adult approaches reading outside 
the classroom. Have you ever considered what a sad thing it would 
be if our graduates really took seriously the pedantic standards of 
some of our classrooms in literature? Fancy, for instance, the dis- 
may with which we should overhear on a bus the following conversa- 
tion between two cultured women engaged in discussing a recent per- 
formance of ““The Barretts of Wimpole Street’’! “And my dear,” 
says the one most fervidly to the other, ‘“‘what did you decide was 
the climax? And which do you think was the inciting moment?” 

The Bronxville High School reports a study of Silas Marner by 
means of which pupils drew up for themselves a set of standards of 
what is good and bad in literature. It is a disheartening experience 
to ask the average high-school Senior (and one may say with similar 
truth a university Senior or a graduate student) what qualities dis- 
tinguish a great novel from a mediocre one. They can name great 
books which have been presented to them in the classroom, and oc- 
casionally they are able to mention a rhetorical principle or two il- 
lustrated by Dickens, or George Eliot, or Sir Walter Scott; but in 
general they are helpless when faced with the problem of determin- 
ing the qualities which differentiate a good book from a poor one in 
the realm of unfamiliar literature. 

As one approach to the problem of the development of independ- 
ent standards of judgment for future reading, the new Minnesota 
course of study suggests such questions as the following to be applied 
to all fiction read within or without the classroom: 


Does the story move rapidly? 
Is it convincing throughout? 
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Does it reveal truly the people, the time, the places, it purports to picture? 
Are the characters natural human beings, not wholly bad, not wholly good? 
Are they different people in the end from what they were in the beginning? 
Are their actions reasonable in view of the characters and events presented? 

Is the manner of writing such as to Jend distinction to the story?? 

Judged in terms of questions such as these, Tom Swift and the 
Rover Boys prove sadly wanting, Ivanhoe may reveal weaknesses sel- 
dom dwelt upon inside the school room, and the respective merits 
and defects of Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith and Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans may arouse interesting and well-founded controversy. 

Word comes this fall from industrial centers throughout the coun- 
try that the teaching of literature in the upper years of the high 
school becomes increasingly difficult as the activities of the N.R.A. 
return to school numbers of older boys and girls for whom the pres- 
ent materials are totally unsuitable. The Collinwood High School in 
Cleveland provides special courses for “early leaving groups.”’ Den- 
ver has its modified content program and Fresno, its three-track 
plan in literature. The Lincoln High School of Los Angeles ap- 
proaches literature for its low mentality groups through current 
events and the simpler magazines while the Muir Technical High 
School in Pasadena solves the problem by the procedure of free 
reading. The latter seems one of the most successful and well-estab- 
lished courses in the country. It consists of discussing in class what- 
ever pupils are reading of their own volition at the moment, dis- 
covering the elements of appeal in these titles, and selecting from the 
wealth of books available in the classroom library others similar in 
appeal though superior in quality. 

In this field, especially, one is impressed with the amount of valu- 
able data failing of distribution to others facing similar problems be- 
cause of lack of records of what such pupils select, comprehend, and 
enjoy. It seems eminently desirable that those dealing with the prob- 
lem should report their efforts, together with a list of materials 
which have proved suitable or unsuitable to a round-table column in 
the English Journal, to the office of the Research Committee, or some 
similar source, whence the information could be distributed on call. 

2 English for the Senior High School Period, Bulletin No. B-1; and English for the 


Junior High School Period, Bulletin No. A-1, 1933. State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A recent innovation, too stimulating to be overlooked, is the use 
of boys and girls in the panel procedure so popular at the moment in 
educational conferences. Picture to yourself a meeting of the junior 
high school section of the Michigan Education Association presided 
over by a general supervisor of schools, and on the platform—not a 
panel of educational experts, but a representative pupil from each 
junior high school in the vicinity. In the center of the auditorium is 
a pupil audience of selected boys and girls, and around them their 
teachers, come to learn of them how poetry should be taught in the 
intermediate grades. ‘‘Poetry,”’ these children agree, “is enjoyed by 
boys and girls when they don’t all have to read the same poem, when 
they can read poems dealing with themes they can understand and 
enjoy, and when the same fifty lines are not set down for every pupil 
to memorize.’ The discussion, according to those present, was dig- 
nified, sincere, and enjoyable, the conclusions apparently worthy of 
educational experts themselves. The possibilities of such a panel are 
infinite and the results as illuminating as they inevitably prove to be 
when boys and girls take to heart the problems of their own educa- 
tion. 

No comment concerning recent developments in the teaching of 
English would be complete without mention of the recent monograph 
on the Instruction in English in the University High School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.s I know of no other monograph in print which so 
completely maps the program of English at the secondary-school 
level, giving us the unique privilege of seeing the problem whole. In 
literature it recognizes the need for remedial instruction in reading; 
it cares for the application of these skills in Community-Life English; 
it develops a program of literary appreciation through classroom in- 
terpretation of literature somewhat beyond the unaided capacities 
of the pupils, and it promotes the enrichment of personal living 
through attention to individual recreational reading. 

In composition the program of maintenance of skills and correla- 
tion with all the writing activities of the school is especially note- 
worthy. In pursuit of these ends, credit in the ninth-grade course in 
English usage is deferred until the pupil has given evidence over a 

3 Edith E. Shepherd, e# al., English Instruction in the University High School, Publica 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, No. 4, October, 1933. 
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period of at least a year that he habitually assumes responsibility for 
applying the principles of correct English usage in all school situa- 
tions involving speech and writing. In the Sophomore year such 
skills are further practiced in the combined course in Community Life- 
Problems. No regular work in composition as such is given during 
the last two years, but provision for training and practice in oral and 
written expression is made in all school subjects, including literature. 
Each instructor in the high school, regardless of his subject, reports 
to the principal with the marks for his course, any deficiencies in 
English apparent in the work of individual pupils. These notices are 
turned over to members of the English department to whom the 
pupils are assigned for guidance in expression, and delinquents are 
summoned for consultation and direction at the beginning of the 
third year. Students habitually failing in the elements of English 
expression are registered in the junior course in “Corrective Eng- 
lish,’’ which must be substituted in their programs for the first semes- 
ter of literature. Elective courses in creative writing and play writ- 
ing and production care for those especially gifted. One cannot read 
the account of this carefully articulated program without feeling that 
the English Department of the University High School in Chicago 
has thought through the whole problem of the teaching of English 
and planned a program in accordance with the specific purposes in 
view. Though the materials of the syllabus may differ somewhat 
from those commonly used in less favored institutions, the purpose 
and plan cannot fail to be both stimulating and suggestive for those 
groping with the problem of bringing continuity and a meaningful 
integration of activities into the high-school course in English. 
Mention should also be made of the growing interest in this coun- 
try in the “Choral Speaking”’ of verse developed to so helpful an ex- 
tent by Miss Marjorie Gullen in England, and illustrated within the 
past week in the schools of Detroit.4 The satisfactions of mind and 
spirit, the sensitiveness to cadence, to color tone, and to rhythm re- 
vealed by boys and girls in response to the poet’s thought and feeling 
as it is attuned to the melody of sound patterns bear testimony to 
the possibilities of enrichment which this comparatively new venture 
has for the class in poetry. Recollection of such choral speaking of 
4 Marjorie Gullen, Choral Speaking. New York: E. S. Gorham Co. 
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the lovely lines of the Morte d’Arthur by a sixth-grade class in Lon- 
don, of Lindsay’s, The Congo in a Spokane high school, and of the 
Erl King in the Sherrard School in Detroit, causes one to offer up a 
fervid apologia for the frantic rush of the June days when every 
child is reciting in bored fashion his 150 lines required by the course 
of study. 

Finally, no one could present the interesting innovations in the 
teaching of English in 1933 without paying tribute to the manner in 
which teachers the country over have set out to ‘“‘cut the cloth of 
instruction in English to fit the pattern handed to them by the de- 
pression.”’ A recent issue of the bulletin of the Inland Empire Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English presents a round table on this subject 
characteristic of discussion throughout the nation. There is time for 
mention of but one or two of the remedies proposed. The first is to 
provide for fewer recitations and more laboratory conference periods 
within the class hour. One school plans two periods a week of super- 
vised writing, in which all preparation and evaluation of composition 
is done within the class period, the teacher working with small 
groups of six to ten pupils each. The same proposal is made for 
literature and oral composition, where group, committee, and in- 
dividual projects tend to supplant the old-time question and answer 
in larger classes. In the Jefferson and McMichael Intermediate 
schools in Detroit, in the junior high schools of Hamtramck, as well 
as in other places throughout the country, mimeographed units of 
self-instructional materials, carefully worked out over a period of 
years, furnish economical direction of activities in larger groups. In 
a high school in Trenton, New Jersey, certain teachers work on re- 
duced teaching schedules in order to have time for the preparation 
of such units for all teachers of a given grade. 

In the University High School in Chicago classes meet but four 
hours a week, the fifth hour made available to the teacher for individ- 
ual and group meetings with inferior pupils. The Fieldston School 
in Yonkers, on the other hand, sets aside one period a week for so- 
called seminars for gifted pupils, in which they pursue literary 
courses of special interest to them. Everywhere increased teaching 
load is met by a compensating move in the direction of increased 
pupil responsibility. Pupil participation in theme correction, though 
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an inadequate substitute for teacher evaluation, relieves the teacher 
of unnecessary labor in the detection of obvious errors and careless- 
ness, at the same time affording practice in proofreading and the 
judgment of thought values for the pupils concerned. 

On the board of clippings from the junior high school newspapers 
of Detroit appears this naive statement in the minutes of the Hand- 
writing Club: “At present we are engaged in the delightful task of 
scoring test papers written by the Eight B and Nine B Classes. 
Afterward we shall display the best papers on the hall bulletin board 
in order to keep up the standard of good writing in the school. When 
we finish the work, we expect to develop a plan showing the voca- 
tional value of good handwriting.”’ May our boys and girls keep up 
the good work, not primarily for the humanitarian relief of their 
teachers, but for the educational value of self-motivation and self- 
evaluation inherent in this type of activity. 

Not long ago in Litchfield, Minnesota, I watched a group of 
tenth-grade pupils diagnosing their own difficulties by means of a 
mimeographed diagnostic sheet accompanying an inventory test 
covering the items of the junior high school course in the mechanics 
of English. In a column of squares beside the total points in each 
section of the examination, they recorded the extent of their own 
mastery. Then by the use of colored pencils they indicated their 
need of drill on the individual items—white for ? mastery or better, 
blue for 50 to 75 per cent, black for 25 to 50 per cent, and red for less 
than 25 per cent. After having thus analyzed his own difficulties, 
each pupil transferred his record with appropriate colors to the 
teacher’s chart for the class as a whole. One glance at the array of 
columns and squares showed the teacher those points uniformly in 
need of drill and those on which mastery was relatively complete. 
In less than one period a valuable piece of diagnosis was carried out 
by teacher and pupils working together, and a platform of future 
endeavor determined upon for each individual in the class. 

It is characteristic of alert business firms and efficient educational 
institutions that they are using the cramping conditions of the de- 
pression to examine critically both their purposes and procedures, 
and to reorganize their programs in ways that reveal values little 
recognized before. Is it not possible, then, that even in meeting the 
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demands of a curtailed program we may be able, to a certain extent 
at least, to give boys and girls new motive and a new sense of re- 
sponsibility for the success of our joint undertaking? 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION’ 


J. HAL CONNOR 


What we usually mean when we say that education is on trial is 
that we are in danger of losing our jobs, of having our salaries re- 
duced, of having our curricula cut to the bone, or of otherwise suffer- 
ing from the present policy of slashing educational budgets in the 
interest of the taxpayer. But education is on trial in a much broader 
and a more vital sense. It is on trial not only before the tribunals 
of legislators, of citizens’ committees, and of taxpayers; it is on trial 
before itself. It, too, must have a new deal. It, too, must have a 
care for the forgotten man. 

The forgotten man in our scheme is the man who goes through our 
elementary school and our high school and then goes out into the 
world to make a living, rear a family, and take his place as a func- 
tioning citizen in a democracy. A great many of the facts and skills 
he has acquired in his high-school course will cease to function when 
the commencement speaker has admonished him and his classmates 
to live the good life. 

I realize that vocational guidance has been introduced into the 
schools in the interest of the forgotten man, that educators have 
long insisted on the necessity of building attitudes as well as impart- 
ing knowledge and skills. But the trouble is that we have too often 
dealt out proper attitudes with the left hand while we surreptitious- 
ly dealt out improper ones with the right hand. 

We have been particularly remiss in our treatment of public rela- 
tions, and especially of international relations. We have sent forth 
our graduates with the erroneous conception that all important 

™ Delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English at Detroit, Decem- 
cember 1, 1933. 
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questions of domestic or international policy can be answered by the 
application of such stock phrases as “no entangling alliances,” 
“rugged individualism,” “‘. . . . divided we fall,’’ ‘‘all men are creat- 
ed free and equal,” and “Give me liberty or give me death.”’ We 
have sent them into the world with the idea that there is a certain 
infallibility in the American type of democracy; that the American 
soldier is the only soldier who is brave, pure, and true; that all 
Italians are ‘‘Wops’’; that all Russians wear long, uncouth beards; 
and that somehow God and the American eagle will see to it that 
no harm befalls ‘‘the Land of the Free.’”’ In short, we have nurtured 
what somebody has called “the God’s-country complex.” 

We have reserved the English period for English teaching. We 
have allowed our students to build up their own simple system of 
thinking in terms of slogans, epigrams, and the like, for the want of 
any other system. Our sin has been largely one of omission. 

And what has happened? Our forgotten man has been rudely 
disillusioned—partly so, at least. He has seen a serious breakdown 
in our social and economic life. He has seen some of our most cher- 
ished institutions challenged and overthrown. He has found out 
that either God or the American eagle has fallen down on the job. 
And his disillusionment has not always been wholesome. A man 
who has accepted a proposition on blind faith and has found that it 
is partly wrong is inclined to believe that it is all wrong. He is in a 
fair way to become a cynic. 

His cynicism is the more complete because he still clings to the 
traditional attitudes regarding Italians, Russians, and citizens of 
other countries. Or, at best, he looks upon them as “‘a bunch of for- 
eigners’’ who are no concern of his as long as they mind their own 
business. And he still thinks that Washington’s much abused warn- 
ing about entangling alliances is the only thing we need to pay any 
attention to in our dealings with other countries. 

It is all very well for us to teach our students that life is real and 
earnest, but let us not send them into the world believing that life is 
simple. They may as well know the truth—that it is extremely com- 
plicated and ever changing; that it cannot be reduced to a few simple 
rules or slogans. I can think of no better way to impress this truth 
than to make students alert to what is going on in the world. Our 
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daily papers are full of dispatches from Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Tokio, 
Havana, Leningrad, and Rome—dispatches that have a vital bear- 
ing on the welfare of the United States. 

The development of an international consciousness is not the busi- 
ness of the social science department. It is the business of the school. 
And the English teacher (let us hope) is a very important part of the 
school. Attitudes on social, political, and economic questions should 
not be reserved for the social-science period. They should be ready 
to function at all times—just as language skills should be ready to 
function at all times. In fact, I seriously doubt that we can justify 
the teaching of any school subject that functions during only one 
class period of the school day, however much value it may have in 
adult life. 

It is far from true that we should use international relations as a 
basis for English composition work only because it is our duty to do 
so. We English teachers make the uncovering of interesting com- 
position material one of our main concerns. And, fortunately, we are 
teaching in an era when international relations are very vital and, at 
times, extremely dramatic. This is the age of economic conferences, 
monetary conferences, naval limitations conferences, disarmament 
conferences, and war debt conferences. It is an age during which 
well-informed people talk of the gold standard, the cheap dollar, 
inflation, reflation, Fascism, Sovietism, plebiscites, corridors, buffer 
states, and Naziism. However much our statesmen may emphasize 
“splendid isolation,” this is truly the International Age. 

But if international relations are to be used successfully as a basis 
for composition work, they must be given a less superficial treatment 
than is usually accorded them. The majority of high-school stu- 
dents and college students find the reading of articles on internation- 
al relations deadly because of the difficulty of reading them intelli- 
gently. There is very little inspiration in trying to read such articles 
if one does not know what is meant by a “buffer state,” a “cheap 
dollar,” or a “plebiscite.’’ The teacher will, therefore, need to go to 
considerable pains to clarify these terms in the thinking of his stu- 
dents. 

I have read many accounts of name tests given to high-school and 
college students as ‘‘stunts’”’ to show how very ignorant they were 
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about world-affairs. ‘These are worthless in so far as constructive, 
corrective measures are concerned. It is amusing to know that a 
college Freshman thinks Litvinoff is the name of an orchestra leader, 
and that Ramsay MacDonald is a professional golfer, but such 
knowledge has no practical value. We cannot teach international 
relations by teaching names. Let us put into the hands of our stu- 
dents the machinery for intelligent reading, and the names will take 
care of themselves. It is not enough that we ask our students to 
write an occasional theme on international problems. We must de- 
velop in them a day-by-day awareness that the world about us is 
very much alive, that it is moving along at a dizzy speed, and that 
the destinies of our own country are being affected by each new de- 
velopment. If an important story breaks in the morning paper, let 
us see that it receives attention before it is stale. If we want our 
students to be alert on international questions, we must give un- 
mistakable signs of being alert ourselves. 

My composition students know that they are expected to keep in 
touch with important international developments. I sometimes warn 
them to keep in touch with the Cuban situation, the Russian situa- 
tion, the war-debt negotiations, or some other situation of current 
importance; but I rarely assign specific reading except for special 
oral reports of rather a formal character. After the discussion of some 
problem I do frequently recommend to them outstanding articles in 
such publications as Aflantic, Forum, Harper's, Current History, and 
Survey. 

I assign some formal themes on international questions, and | 
frequently ask my students to write for fifteen minutes during the 
class period on some timely subject. But I consider the informal dis- 
cussions the most important phase of my plan. ‘These informal dis- 
cussions encourage the students to speak extemporaneously under 
conditions that approximate the conditions under which such discus- 
sions are held in real life. Some English teachers do not believe this is 
composition work, but if it is properly directed, it is the most 
beneficial kind of composition work we can do. Time-killing tactics 
must, of course, be promptly squelched, and the discussion must be 
directed into specific channels. 

I frequently open my classes with some such question as this: 
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“Mr. Burne, will you sum up the latest developments in the Russian 
situation?” or, “Mr. Findlay, what is the most important news in 
this morning’s paper?”’ For a more formal discussion, I may say, 
“Mr. Johnson, the class will excuse you for five minutes while you 
prepare a report on the conference that was held at the White House 
yesterday.”’ I also sometimes give my class five minutes to prepare 
an outline for an oral report on some international question. At the 
end of the time allotted I have one or more members give reports 
from their outlines, and ask the others to hand in their outlines. 
This plan furnishes a quick check on what the students are doing, 
and also makes them aware that their reading on international 
questions is not being wasted. 

One of the most interesting evidences of the efficacy of the plan 
discussed above is that my students frequently ‘beat me to the 
draw”’ and propose pertinent questions before I have had time to 
take the class roll. The discussion is often spirited, and I encourage 
it as long as it is to the point. 

I can say that my experience with the use of international rela- 
tions as a basis for oral and written composition has been most grati- 
fying. My students like it. Many of them have told me that they 
have never before paid any attention to what what was going on out- 
side of our country. I find that, as a group, they are much more at- 
tentive to oral reports than they were when reports were based on 
such subjects as ‘‘How To Make a Diving Helmet” or “The Re- 
quirements of a Good Camping Site.’”’ The difficulty has been that 
only one or two students in a class were interested in making diving 
helmets or in choosing a camp site. International relations are po- 
tentially interesting to everybody who can read intelligently about 
them. And they are of vital concern in the process of education if 
the graduates of our schools are to have a voice in determining na- 
tional and international policies. 

































































SHOULD THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ACT AS 
AN AMERICAN ACADEMY?! 


J. C. TRESSLER 


When about a year ago the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish published Sterling A. Leonard’s Current English Usage, the 
monograph, unlike most reports of scholarly research, straightway 
became one of the most discussed books of the year. Many teachers, 
linguistic experts, reviewers, and editors welcomed the report as one 
of the most valuable and illuminating studies in an important and 
vexatious field. Some critics, however, denounced Current English 
Usage as a surrender to ignorant Americans who speak English 
without ever having studied it or speak it only as a foreign language. 

The point of view of the opposition is illustrated by the satiric or 
facetious remark of a thoughtful teacher of stenography. ‘“The pret- 
zel vender on the corner,” he said to me one day, ‘“‘must be studying 
Current English Usage. This noon I heard him yell across the street 
to a nursemaid, ‘Nize boy, ain’t it?’ ”’ 

The frank and lively discussion of the Leonard monograph has 
been both invigorating and luciferous. Unfortunately some of the 
critics have regarded the document as an official pronouncement of 
the National Council of English Teachers acting in the capacity of 
an American academy. The fact is that the officers of National 
Council, who vary widely in their attitude toward English usage, 
published the report solely because it is a work of ripe scholarship, 
and assumed no more responsibility for its statistics or conclusions 
than a college president does for the scientific data in a doctorate 
dissertation or a publisher for the economic or social ideas presented 
in a novel. And I have reason to believe that if another scholar 
secures from a thorough scientific investigation convincing evidence 
to support a more conservative point of view in matters of usage, the 
National Council will gladly publish the report of his study. 

* Delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English at Detroit, Decem- 
ber 1, 1933. 
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Several years ago Jane, a tiny girl of my acquaintance, migrated 
from my native state, Pennsylvania, to Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
When in a reading lesson she said cd/f, all the little boys and girls 
laughed, and the sympathetic teacher explained that this little girl 
had just come from a part of the United States where a cdf is called 
a calf. But Jane was a bright little girl and soon learned to say calf. 
A year later Jane’s family moved back to Pennsylvania. When in 
school there she said calf, the boys and girls snickered, and the kind 
teacher explained that Jane had just come back from a part of the 
United States where a cdf is called a calf. Miss Conservative trains 
her pupils to say “Go slowly” and “‘It is I.’’ Miss Liberal in the next 
room tells her pupils that ‘““Go slow” is good Shakespearean English 
and that “It is me’”’ became a part of colloquial English centuries ago 
when the Norman-French influence was dominant and at present is 
almost invariably used in conversation. Miss Conservative has her 
pupils say “‘Whom is it for?”’ and “Whom did the boys elect cap- 
tain?’”’ Miss Liberal calls these cold canned expressions that they 
will never hear at home and that most intelligent and educated 
people never employ. Miss Conservative calls ‘“‘chiseler’’ slang; 
Miss Liberal points out that President Roosevelt elevated the word 
to the colloquial level when he used it repeatedly in a radio address 
to the American people. After the pupils have been in the classes 
of both Miss Conservative and Miss Liberal, they are indeed “all 
mixed up” and are inclined to believe that teachers, dictionary mak- 
ers, and authors of textbooks are in a conspiracy to confuse and 
confound the youth in matters of correct usage. 

What’s worse, after you and I have looked up ‘Everybody 
bought their own ticket,” “That boy’s conduct aggravates me,” 
“Can I be excused from the room?” or another disputed expression 
in the New Oxford, Century, Webster, Standard, Winston, Leonard, 
Pooley, Fowler, Krapp, Hall, Curme, and Jespersen, we are likely 
to agree with Thomas R. Lounsbury when he says, “Limited knowl- 
edge enables us to speak with positiveness; fuller knowledge in- 
variably makes us hesitate.” 

What to do? Will not an American academy rescue our youth 
from the morass of conflicting opinions and place his feet on the 
solid rock of authority? Will not an American academy save the 
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overworked English teacher from endless and futile investigation of 
correct usage and enable him to speak to his pupils on this subject 
with confidence in his voice? And who are better qualified than the 
scholarly officers of the National Council of English Teachers to lead 
us out of the wilderness of linguistic authorities? And haven’t we an 
excellent model in the French Academy? 

The object of the French Academy, which was founded in 1635, 
perished in the revolution of 1794, and was re-established by Na- 
poleon as the most important division of the Institute of France, was 
the purification of the French language. Article 24 of the statutes 
reads: ‘The principal function of the academy shall be to labour 
with all care and diligence to give certain rules to our language, and 
to render it pure, eloquent, and capable of treating the arts and 
sciences.” In a letter to Cardinal Richelieu the academicians pro- 
posed to ‘cleanse the language from the impurities it has contracted 
in the mouths of the common people, from the jargon of lawyers, 
from the misusages of ignorant courtiers, and from the abuses of the 
pulpit.” 

To recognize and record good usage—that of educated people and 
of authors who are careful to write pure French—the Academy has 
published a grammar and eight editions of its dictionary. Although 
Richelieu requested the Academy to prepare a grammar, it was not 
published until 1932. The eighth edition of the dictionary, published 
in 1931, contains only 28,000 words as compared with the 400,000 
words in Webster’s New International Dictionary or the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

My first issue-——-for this is really a debate with only one speaker— 
is that the public would not accept and apply in their speech and 
writing the decisions of the National Council of English Teachers 
acting as an American academy. Simplified spelling would have en- 
abled boys and girls to learn to spell in a half or a quarter of the time 
now required, and had the backing of such scholars and leaders as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Melville Dewey, and Brander Matthews. 
Nevertheless, few of the sensible simplifications proposed have been 
accepted by the public. The Eighteenth Amendment, an attempt to 
save men and women from their worst enemy, is a part of the Con- 
stitution which all are taught to respect and obey. Yet this year 
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millions of people who hate liquor have voted for repeal because 
they believe the amendment has increased law-breaking without 
promoting temperance. In the light of this recent history who has 
the temerity to maintain that the American people—the editor, the 
author, the lexicographer, the teacher, the lawyer, the doctor, and 
the man on the street—would either accept the rulings of the Na- 
tional Council acting as an American academy or would follow the 
rules in their speech and writing if they mentally accepted them? 

The difference between mental acceptance of rules and their ap- 
plication to speech and writing Brunot illustrates in his History of 
the French Language when he says of the Academy, “What authority 
can a body possess, the members of which, as individuals, are in- 
cessantly violating the decisions of the court they belong to—freeing 
themselves in their own writings from the rules they have shared in 
formulating?”’ 

Although the French Academy was established three hundred 
years ago by the order of the king and was reorganized by Napoleon, 
it has had but slight influence on the popular French speech, which 
differs as much as 50 per cent from the Academy’s slightly archaic 
and austerely classical language. There are two French languages: 
the Academy’s and the people’s. In France, as in the United States, 
slang has flourished and has on the whole enriched, enlivened, and 
invigorated the language. In France, as in other countries, the lan- 
guage has evolved in its own way. 

In short, although the decisions of the academicians are treated 
with great respect, they are accepted only in theory. Brander 
Matthews well says, ‘““The speech of forty million men and women 
cannot be confided to the exclusive control of forty elderly gentle- 
men.” 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters, which was organized 
in 1898 and had as its first leader William Dean Howells, although 
one of its functions was to emphasize the best standards of English, 
never attempted to regulate the language. Under the Blashfield 
Foundation many papers were read before the Academy on the sub- 
ject of ““The American Academy and the English Language.” About 
95 per cent of the writers of the essays believed that any regulation 
of language or grammar by the Academy would be unwise. 
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This statement leads naturally to my second issue, which is that 
the genius of our language renders an academy both useless and 
harmful. We have seen that one of the chief aims of the French 
Academy was to keep the French language pure and to fix it. The 
kind of purity which would prevent borrowing from other languages, 
inventing of needed new words, and promoting slang into respecta- 
bility would impoverish the language. “To be fixed,” says Louns- 
bury, ‘‘a language must be dead; as long as it lives in the mouths of 
men, it must introduce new words to fit the new knowledge.” A 
healthy language is always growing and changing, adding new words 
and discarding worn-out ones, giving slang expressions and col- 
loquialisms a chance to prove their worth—doing, in short, as it 
pleases. 

Although some intelligent people are convinced that the English 
language is rapidly becoming corrupt—is going to the dogs—most 
linguistic experts believe that the language is safe on the tongues of 
men. They think with Jespersen that the English language has been 
steadily improving. They maintain that there are not only “‘gains for 
all our losses” but also positive dangers in arresting the natural de- 
velopment of the language. Although popular changes tend to break 
down nice distinctions, these changes keep the language simple, 
vigorous, vivid, alive. On the other hand, the purist, the etymologist, 
the logician, the academician, the schoolmaster, while laboring for 
precision, discrimination, and consistency, sacrifices expressive- 
ness. Of the French Academy Lanfrey says, “It has given a flexibil- 
ity, a brilliance, a polish; but it has done so at the expense of its 
masculine qualities, its originality, its spontaneity, its vigor, its 
natural grace. It has disciplined the language, but it has emascu- 
lated, impoverished, and rigidified it.” 

Although thousands of English teachers with the blood of cru- 
saders and martyrs in their veins have for decades fought heroically 
against the corruption and utter ruin of English, their warfare has 
had by and large slight effect on the language. Because English has 
roamed as it pleased for hundreds of years, it’s hardly wise for the 
National Council at this late date to attempt to confine it in a 
strait-jacket. 

English is a hardened old sinner who has formed the bad habit of 
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rummaging for what he wants in attics, cellars, antique shops, and 
storage rooms filled with modernistic furniture, and sometimes in 
ashcans and on dump heaps. He is an indiscriminate collector. He 
even picks up pieces of string and bits of paper and puts them in his 
ragman’s bag. And the vagabond snaps his fingers at the policeman 
who tries to stop his accumulating and bites his thumb at the con- 
noisseur who tells him to throw away all his worthless trash. He 
prefers to let use and time decide whether his collections are valu- 
able. 

Utility is the fundamental principle in evaluating an expression. 
Krapp says, “But the ultimate test of good English is that it must 
be satisfactorily expressive.’’ Good English transmits thought with- 
out hindrance, hits the nail on the head, arrives at its goal, reaches 
its objective, accomplishes its purpose, produces results. And wheth- 
er an expression is useful the English-speaking people sensibly let the 
wise years, not an academy, decide. 


CREATIVE WRITING IN THE NEW ERA 
MAY McKITRICK 


To keep a balanced program in our English instruction seems to be 
as difficult a problem as to attain and preserve a balanced program 
in our national affairs. Running true to our national genius for cy- 
cles in economies, trade, finance, and social reform, we have our cycles 
of inflation and deflation in the teaching of English—a cycle in which 
we overemphasize the mechanics of writing; a cycle in which we base 
a major part of our work on vocational guidance; a cycle in which 
we concentrate on the project; a cycle in which we see nothing worth 
while but the socialized recitation. Groups of educators give us the 
formula for each cycle; journals of education discuss, emphasize, and 
inflate; textbooks—at least the titles—are made to fit the favorite 
current practice. 

Today we are in a cycle of creative writing, and, true to form, we 
are swinging into an extreme as excessive as any we have had in the 
past. Will there be a reaction? Will this reaction come from the 
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same cause that reactions have come in the past, namely, an over- 
working of a good idea—literally riding it to death? Will it perhaps 
come because we are giving too narrow an interpretation to creative 
writing? 

Creative writing should not have the same fate as that of the 
project, of vocational guidance, and of other excellent practices for 
vitalizing the teaching of English. It should not suffer a slow down- 
ward swing, and drift into virtual oblivion for a generation. The in- 
stinct to create is as old and as persistent as humankind. It was 
fundamental in the past; it is fundamental today, in all efficient 
teaching and all learning processes. The history of education is a 
record of creative epochs alternating with stultifying periods. Cre- 
ative education is a tautological term; there can be no real education 
unless it is creative. 

In the first place, broader interpretation of creative activity will 
have to be adopted if creative writing is to keep its place in our cur- 
riculum. We shall have to accept the view that “wherever there is a 
difficult and complex situation to be met, significant to man, there is 
also opportunity for worthy creative work.’ If creative writing is to 
survive, we shall have to broaden its scope to include more forms of 
composition than are accepted today as creative. We shall have to 
adopt a new conception which will include any writing founded on 
the pupil’s own interests and experiences, expressed in his own way, 
with a degree of effectiveness and artistry suitable to his age and 
maturity. This interpretation may include even the products of the 
fact-minded pupil. An exposition, the nucleus of which existed in 
the mind of the pupil, the content of which has been enlarged by in- 
vestigation, the organization of which is developed in a logical, clear 
manner—such an exposition deserves the name of creative as do the 
imaginative, artistic types: poetry, the short story, the familiar 
essay. Journalism certainly furnishes opportunities for creative 
writing; no other form provides better opportunity for creative 
thought than the editorial; the feature story, founded on experience, 
serves to develop originality; even news writing, although bound by 
set rules, becomes creative in the hands of an imaginative writer who 

* William H. Kilpatrick, “The Place of Creating in the Educative Process,” Child- 
hood Education, VII, November, 1930, 115-18. 
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sees vividly. We shall have to agree that “the effective business 
letter should be as free from clichés as good poetry,” and that “its 
problems must be solved imaginatively.’” Further, we shall have to 
accept that even the most formal type of discourse, argument, may 
require creative treatment in order to be effective. With Lincoln, for 
instance, debate had something individual and creative, not found 
in his opponent. 

Second, in order to retain creative writing, the program of Eng- 
lish studies must be founded on a broader basis. Any general con- 
ception of the English curriculum must be based on recognition and 
direction of the native activities of pupils—activities “‘some of which 
work toward accommodation, assimilation, and reproduction, and 
others that work toward exploration, discovery, and creation.” 
Considering dominant tendencies of personality, we may classify 
broadly the first group into the objective or social, and the second 
into the subjective or individualistic. This classification is made on 
the theory that the individual who is objective does his best work in 
contact with human beings in group work; and that the person who 
is subjective does his best when he is working by himself. We may 
interpret, then, that the native activities are potential producers of 
different types of workers: the salesman, the manager, the manu- 
facturer, the explorer, the discoverer, the inventor, the artist. 

Shall the recognition and cultivation of the imagination be con- 
fined to the highest type of the creative—the artist? Or shall we 
enlarge our point of view to include other types of mind, other native 
activities? If the latter, we may see the day when we shall have 
salesmen with imagination enough to realize that “thigh pressure” 
does not pay in the long run; we may have business managers with 
intuition capable of creating an equitable social program; we may 
have honest writers of advertisements whose creative power will be 
used to tell the whole truth; we may have manufacturers who have 
imagination enough to vision the folly of overproduction and thus 
solve that problem; we may have explorers in all walks of life whose 
insight has been so developed that they can find satisfaction in con- 

Herman O. Makey, “Imagination in Business Letters,” English Journal, XXII 
(January, 1933), 41. 

3 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922). 
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tributing to the welfare of humanity; we may have discoverers im- 
aginatively trained to realize that they are mere agents in a socially 
constituted world; we may have inventors whose imaginations have 
been socially developed to the attitude of the medical profession. 
But if the cultivation of the imagination is confined solely to the 
artistic type of student, we can hope for nothing from the masses in 
the realm of creative thinking. 

To be sure, the schools have gone a long way toward the recogni- 
tion of individual needs, aspirations, instincts, expressed in the cur- 
rent terms, ‘“‘child centered,” “interests of the learner,” “activities,”’ 
“‘life-situations,” ‘“‘the child a free personality.’’ However, more time 
will have to be spent in the future, a new emphasis will have to be 
established, a new effort will have to be made to discover individual 
capabilities and native tendencies. All kinds of tests, conferences, 
interviews, group discussions will have to be employed to find apti- 
tudes, attitudes, interests, and experiences, of the individual. 

But when this is done, only half of the program of education in a 
democracy has been achieved, namely, the discovery and develop- 
ment of individual needs, capabilities, and wants. There remains 
“the direction in the lights of possibilities and necessities of the social 
situation.’’* To cultivate individual capacities and desires is not 
enough. These highly developed native instincts and aspirations 
must be used for solving our social problems. This means that a so- 
cial spirit will have to be created in the schools. 

This spirit cannot be created and maintained by national regula- 
tion. If it is to endure throughout the difficult years to come, it must 
spring from within. The amazing and far-reaching changes that 
have taken place in our social and economic life within the last two 
years call for corresponding changes in our educational plan. It 
seems time for our high schools to begin some earnest study of our 
basic national problems. Youth must be made to realize that its 
sharpened powers should be used in co-operation with others in an 
effort to eradicate social evils—ignorance, poverty, disease, crime, 
low ideals. 

What part can the teaching of English take in such a conception of 
education? The final and necessary step will be made when we set 


4 John Dewey, New York Times, October 25, 1931. 
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up a program in the English classes that will devote more time to 
creative thinking: to the acquisition of knowledge of our social prob- 
lems, and to analysis of their solution. 

Today there is too much emphasis on the technique of writing. 
The high-school graduate, as a rule, comes to college with a mastery 
of many of the tricks of the artist, but he has little independent 
ability in finding material in his own experience for creative thinking. 
Furthermore, he has not been encouraged to seek new experiences in 
his environment, whether social, economic, or political. If he has had 
such experience, it seldom occurs to him that he may use it for work 
in composition. Obviously, the content of the social science studies 
cannot be taken over by the English classes. However, creative 
thinking along social lines can be encouraged, augmented, intensi- 
fied, and clarified in the English classroom. 

To make such a program effective, teachers of English will have to 
be chosen who not only know their own special field but who have 
a workable background in the social science group of studies, and 
who have a live interest in the solution of our common everyday 
problems. The prospective teachers of English will have to satisfy 
school administrators that their training includes more than a 
knowledge and deep appreciation of the classics, together with cor- 
rectness and facility in writing and speaking. They will be required 
to show ability to direct students in investigations of social problems 
of their own immediate environment and in the importance of the 
solution of such problems to the whole social fabric. 

This twofold aspect of the teaching of English should tend to pre- 
serve all that is creative in the development of the individual, and at 
the same time prepare him to take an effective part in the new social 
order. Only such a program will fit him “to act with and for others 
while he learns to think and judge for himself.’’s 


5 Tbid. 
























































SCHOOL JOURNALISM AS A NEWSPAPERMAN 
SEES IT" 
LEE A WHITE 


We practitioners of journalism who have sat at a teacher’s desk 
find it easy to identify a newspaper (or magazine) and to classify it 
as to function. We say it is a publication designed for a special or 
general public, whose purpose it is to earn profits for its publisher by 
informing, advising, and entertaining its readers. Open as that state- 
ment is to discussion, how much simpler it is than a definition of the 
function of the school journal! 

Am I right in saying that the student publication exists in our 
American schools for any or all of these reasons? (1) As a project in 
English composition, offering diversified material to the student- 
writer, and a challenge or an incentive to good work. (2) As a 
technical laboratory, providing shop practice to students of the 
graphic arts, advertising, bookkeeping, etc. (3) As a diagnostic de- 
vice of the vocational counselor, and an aid to the student in his self- 
motivated choice of a calling—whether trade, profession, or busi- 
ness. (4) As a shop product, to reduce the overhead of the school 
printing plant and provide the teacher of printing with fresh instruc- 
tional material. (5) Asan outlet for, and socialization of, the energies 
of boys and girls, furnishing the often required extra-curricular units 
toward graduation. (6) As a source of “honors” and (though rarely) 
of financial profit for student entrepreneurs. (7) As a mobile bulletin 
board in which the administration may publish notices and an- 
nouncements to students and faculty. (8) As a means of direct, or 
indirect, communication between the school and the parent and 
public, informing them regarding educational problems and institu- 
tional activities. (9) As a promotional medium for school enterprises. 
(10) As a publication of record, taking its place in the historical 
archives of the institution. (11) And finally, in the professional 


' Delivered at the Detroit meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
December 1, 1933. 
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sense, aS a newspaper (or magazine), recognized, however, as a pub- 
lic, rather than semi-public, agency of communication, and designed 
to serve the needs of the public as they develop, by informing, per- 
suading, and diverting the minds of its readers. It is possible—and 
I think it proper—for a school journal to be all of these things, 
though few will consciously essay so broad and purposeful a pro- 
gram. The criterion of the publication’s excellence and _ right- 
mindedness lies, not in the number of these things which it aims to 
be, but in the primary objective and the emphasis that is put upon it, 
as against all secondary objectives. 

It seems to me, a journalist acutely conscious of the obligations 
of the press as well as of its power, that the eleventh and last of the 
reasons for existence which I have enumerated is the one that should 
actuate any faculty or student body in establishing a school pub- 
lication, all other reasons being subsidiary. If the task is approached 
with stout conviction that the school newspaper or magazine should 
be a community enterprise, zealously seeking opportunities to serve 
the social group by conveying accurate information, by arousing en- 
lightened opinion through fair comment on facts and by providing 
wholesome divertisement, then success is merited, if not assured. 

Is the school publication, so founded, less well suited to the 
academic and administrative needs of the school because the em- 
phasis is placed upon its general, rather than its specific, objectives? 

I should say, on the contrary, that the suggested placement of 
emphasis would be the best assurance that the ten subsidiary ends 
would be achieved. 

Most educators will, I think, grant that a too close relationship 
between classroom or laboratory and editorial sanctum takes from 
the effort of the student journalist something of the spontaneity and 
glamor that we should cherish, and turns a joyously self-imposed 
task into dubious drudgery. Indeed, a problem confronting almost 
every adviser of a school publication is the temptation to overexer- 
tion on the part of many a student who has earned citation in the 
class record for laziness, indifference, inattentiveness, slovenliness. 

I do not question the theory that the well-rounded development 
of boy and girl calls for obedience to the requirements of the class- 
room; here, again, I defer to those who know better than I how to 
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cope with the problems of child psychology. But I am full of the 
conviction that there is profit in the initiative students reveal in 
their extra-curricular endeavors in journalism; that they are en- 
riched by their development of the spirit of co-operation within their 
own group; that their discovery of aptitudes and their acquisition 
and development of new skills are not less important because the 
obligation to learn is for the moment forgotten and because the joy 
of learning is disclosed through their successful voluntary endeavors. 

In serving the community needs by informing, persuading, and 
diverting the reader’s mind, the student journalist will work out his 
project in English; find an outlet for his creative effort; acquire ex- 
perience and skill in his pleasant laboratory; detect those strengths 
and weaknesses which help him to a vision of his appropriate future; 
utilize his energies and his leisure to the encouragement of his 
teachers, the betterment of the social group, and the honor of him- 
self and his colleagues; lighten the burdens of the administration; 
broaden the public’s understanding and appreciation of the educa- 
tional program; advance group enterprises; and leave behind him, 
when he is through, a bright record of achievement. 

I suspect that there are among my auditors those who expect of 
me an appraisal of the accomplishments of their charges. They wish 
me, I think, to say something of the extent to which the young 
people have succeeded in detecting and reproducing the techniques 
of professional journalism. If so, then I am sorry that I cannot com- 
ply without reluctance. 

If I detect one fault greater than another in scholastic journalism, 
it is in the insistent endeavor of students (often attributable in some 
degree to their advisers) to emulate the professional without know- 
ing, in the first place, whether the practice emulated has the ap- 
proval of leaders of the craft or, in the second place, whether the 
circumstances under which professional and amateur labor are suf- 
ficiently alike to justify imitation. 

So much of classroom procedure, and so much of the process of 
acquiring skills from childhood to the grave, rest on nothing else but 
imitation that I am not surprised when student editors accept what 
we do as the ultimate standard toward which they should strive. But 
you must know, as we do, what pitfalls mark this path. 
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I see on every hand sedulous efforts at the duplication of practices 
that the vanguard of my calling question. 

I see the adoption of threadbare phrases and inappropriate words 
and clumsy locutions which with us are the regrettable fruits of haste 
and habit but which, with the student, are studied imitations. 

I see type styles in headlines and manners of typographical dress 
that are scientifically absurd and wretchedly inartistic, borrowed by 
juvenile editors from the nearest and most familiar metropolitan 
models, with utter disregard of the fact that we, of all who employ 
the “art preservative of all the arts,” know least about typography, 
and are most submissive to tradition, despite well-established and 
highly approved new models. 

I see “humor” columns, whose good taste, even, is oftentimes 
questionable, given honor positions and arbitrary space in school 
publications, not because these publications are possessed of humor- 
ists, and not because the columns’ authors have enough to say to 
justify the allotment of space, but because the professional publica- 
tions which serve as models, or the run-of-mine of the exchanges, 
have such columns. 

I see painfully obvious strivings after a news style in the writing 
of what is no longer news when printed in the school paper, because 
that is the fashion in which the city daily’s reporter would convey 
his fresh tidings to an uninformed public. Is it not obvious that, in 
a compact community such as a school, a monthly, bi-weekly, or 
even weekly, publication must print a great deal that is, as news, 
already stale in the mouths of all the students; and that, therefore, 
the approach and the manner of writing should differ from that of 
the daily newspaper? 

I see lamentable errors creeping into print, absurd misquotations 
of interviewed persons given permanence, because the young and 
inexperienced writer did not submit his manuscript to the subject 
of the story, or to those most concerned and best informed, for verifi- 
cation. Is it because, under pressure of the clock, we of the metro- 
politan press do not have time for this check against inaccuracy, that 
the amateur journalists waive the advantage that is theirs? And are 
they left unaware of the training, and the experience, and the 
multiple checks against error that are represented on our staffs and 
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in our libraries, without which we would sin much more grievously 
and frequently than we do? 

Do they comprehend that there is a vast difference between a 
staff made up of men and women of from one to fifty years of ex- 
perience, learned in the lore of the community, wise to the ways of 
the world, aware of the fallibility of human witnesses, and a staff of 
boys and girls, enjoying a semester’s leave to put into print informa- 
tion that they have not yet learned to winnow, told in phrases they 
are just learning to fashion? 

Is there, among their advisers, none to point out to the school 
editors that, in the matter of personalities, the intimate weekly com- 
munity newspaper, such as is found in a country town, is a better 
model of discretion and taste than that type of city paper which 
parades its keyhole peepers and gives “by-lines” to underworld- 
lings? 

Reverting to the problem of typography: I have had before me 
while contemplating this whole problem three copies oi a publication 
put forth by a school now but six or seven years old. Representing 
three periods, they well illustrate my point. During the first years 
of the school’s existence, the students issued a mimeographed pub- 
lication—a little crude, naive, as was to be expected of lads of 
junior high school age and limited resources, personal and financial 
as well as mechanical, but nevertheless spontaneous, fresh, vigorous, 
suited to their needs. Time and benefaction gave them much more 
to work with: more students, more activities to report, more ambi- 
tious youngsters to strive for staff positions, more readers and, 
notably, a perfect print shop under a great master-craftsman. 
Neither the printer nor the student editors had had experience in 
newspaper publishing; so the printer was freely creative, and the 
students were respectfully submissive. The result was one of the 
most beautiful and logically designed newspapers the educational 
world has ever seen. Within a year or two, the student editors were 
in rebellion. They had been studying metropolitan newspapers, and 
observed how great a departure their paper was from the current 
mode. They made converts in the faculty, and achieved their end. 
They are now issuing a very decent but wholly uninspired compro- 
mise between good and bad typography, made worse by the usual 
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proportion of misplaced, and for the most part obviously unprofit- 
able, ‘‘panhandled”’ advertising. As I look at a copy of the publica- 
tion from each of these periods, I weep—but none weeps with me. 

Does this too brief comment on the student press take on the 
color of a Jeremiad? I do not mean that it should. I am full of 
amazement at how well the youngsters do, even if I am conscious 
of how much better they may, and I hope will, do. They reveal an 
astonishing facility with devices so recently strange to them. They 
manifest a catholicity of taste that is most commendable. They 
succeed in diversifying the contents of their publications, sometimes 
to the confounding of their elders. If they ape the faults of profes- 
sional journalism, they also emulate the virtues with surprising 
adeptness. They show good taste, or charity (or is it submissiveness 
to censorship?), by the exclusion of hurtful stories of escapades and 
derelictions. They seem to give short shrift to egocentric citizens in 
their community, and wholesomely evaluate the quiet contributions 
of the less conspicuous. They seem appreciative of the creative arts 
of poetry, essay, and fiction; and in doing to death the literary 
magazines that were once the common product of the schools, they 
have yet given adequate space to superior and original writing. If 
they give life to the vulgate on pages 1 and 4, I am sure they pay 
proper tribute to the classical on pages 2 and 3; and who shall dis- 
pute their judgment of position? 

My catalogue of the virtues of school journalism is as incomplete 
as my record of its faults, and I have not been as constructive in my 
suggestions as you and I could wish. But I can urge upon student- 
editor and teacher-adviser a course of action which I believe will be 
productive of good for both. It is my suggestion that the youthful 
journalists be encouraged to seek out in the offices of newspapers and 
magazines the critical journalist who is not content with things as 
they are, and not afraid of things as they might be—not the grousing, 
carping critic, mind you, who is soured by life’s disappointments and 
disillusionments, but the eager, hopeful evangel of new days and 
new ways. Let him take the place of the drab soul who ladles out 
the desired measure of approbation of student effort, and the re- 
quired quantity of conventional description of office technique and 
procedure. I think the exchange will be a stimulus to imaginations, 
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of which there need be no lack; and I am sure it will be inspiring to 
the newspaper man I suggest when he finds that there are eager and 
receptive young souls, quite willing to follow him onto a profes- 
sional Armageddon. 

If it is true—and I think it is—that “a conservative is a follower 
of yesterday’s radicals,” then it must be equally true that today’s 
radical may not be a pariah on the morrow. 

You must sense what I crave in student publications, which are so 
free to accept inspiration if it is offered, but so likely to evidence the 
rank conservatism of youth if inspired leadership is lacking. I long 
for evidence that the upcoming generation will have had the scales 
lifted from its eyes; for evidence that it will bring to my profession 
the challenging question ‘‘Why?”’; for evidence that its watchword 
will be “Forward!” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
H. A. VOADEN 


The Central High School of Commerce, Toronto, has pioneered in 
Canada in the field of oral and dramatic activity, and was, so far as 
is known, the first to give speech training and play production a 
recognized place on the curriculum. We have stressed the oral in- 
terpretation and choral reading of poetry. Perhaps our most inter- 
esting experiments have been in “theatral poetry,” i.e., in giving 
choral poetry a pictorial and mood background on the stage. 


THE TEACHER 


Poems should be touched quickly and deftly, for their fine in- 
spirational moments—for their thrust of emotion and sound. In this 
rapid “passing-over’’ of poems, this light and skilful exploration of 
their music and feeling, the most essential instrument is the oral 
ability of the teacher. With mature and sensitive reactions based on 
wider experience, and with richly developed auditory imagination, 
he is able to re-create the emotion and innate music of the poem as 
they existed in the feelings and ear of the author. It is only by this 
flash of revelation, personal and evanescent, that the inner beauty 
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of a poem will reach the student. The teacher is able to bridge the 
gap between his experience and the experience of the class; by virtue 
of his emotional and musical vitality he makes a poem suddenly sig- 
nificant and immortal in its beauty and appeal. 

Poetry is intense and finely distilled feeling. In the stress of emo- 
tional creation its words become rhythmic. But on the printed page 
we have a mere colorless record of the emotion, the music. The diffi- 
culty is that words are everyday tools which somehow, in the flux of 
the poem, are lifted out of their casual significance to a more vivid 
character. If the poet, like the musician, had a separate language of 
his own which only the carefully trained could learn and appreciate, 
there would be no possibility of this loss. The problem of the teacher 
trained in this separate language would be simpler. But, confronted 
with the inevitable vulgarizing of the poet’s music, the teacher must 
re-create the feeling and intensity of the poet and then interpret it in 
an expression that will rival the poet’s own. 

The movement to substitute oral interpretation for the labored 
word-by-word method is one of the most significant developments in 
the teaching of English. When printing became widespread and 
reading fashionable, the chanting and singing of the old troubadours 
ceased. It is surely a special province of education to bring them 
back once again. 


CHORAL POETRY 


With the teacher skilled in restoring to the poem, in reading, its 
original emotional and musical qualities, the next step is the develop- 
ment of the same ability in the class as a whole. The values of choral 
reading are just being realized. Through such reading, children come 
to see that poems are essentially combinations of feeling and music. 
They take the same delight in them that they take in singing. Even 
when reading silently, they “feel” the poem as music. They “‘listen”’ to 
the rhythms and intonations; they train their auditory imagination. 

Moreover, group reading is to be commended as a form of co-oper- 
ative activity, in which pupils have a definite part to play and a 
definite responsibility to assume. In interpreting the poem they are in 
a very real sense artists, enjoying the pleasures of creative expression. 

There are many methods of handling choral work, varying with 
the conditions under which the reading is done and the type of poem 
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studied. When the voice of the individual student or teacher is set 
against the choral voice of the class, an effective tonal contrast is 
secured. Or the class may be divided into two or more groups, with 
the reading achieving antiphonal effects. When a room larger than a 
classroom is available, such effects can be very striking. In an au- 
ditorium, for example, groups of students, each comprising voices of 
a certain volume or pitch, can be placed in various parts of the gal- 
leries, on the main floor, and on the stage, and the tonal units 
handled as elements in a choir to achieve the results desired. To 
select one instance, in Tennyson’s poem, “The Splendour Falls on 
Castle Walls,” these separate tonal groups, answering one another, 
can re-create the sound of the echoing bugles. Again, in Kingsley’s 
“The Three Fishers,” the moaning of the seas and the somber ritual- 
istic character of the last three lines in each stanza can be expressed 
by various gallery groups, while individual interpreters carry the 
narrative of the poem. 

Oral interpretation of poetry by the teacher and class, as outlined 
above, should be clearly distinguished from the old-fashioned and 
stilted practice of elocution. The reading of poetry should be sincere, 
natural, and spontaneous, stressing the emotional and sound values 
of the poem. Elocution is an artificial and essentially personal type 
of expression; it is concerned with platform presentation rather than 
a sincere response to the inner beauties of a selection. 

Practically, choral reading offers training in voice production, 
sustained tone, clear diction, and sensitive expression, to a large 
group instead of to a single pupil. Progress is thus more rapid and 
appreciable in the class as a whole. 

Those who have experimented and have become familiar with the 
principles of harmony and contrasting tonal movement in choral 
reading are invariably amazed at the results obtained. A class grows 
in sensitivity and warmth of response until, with careful training, 
the mood and music of any poem, whether delicate or sonorous, lyric 
or dramatic, can be expressed. 

The enjoyment of students who take part in such choral reading 
of poetry can be readily attested by anyone who has had experience. 
There is a great happiness in the sense of co-operation, in the crea- 
tive interpretation of a poem. Songs spoken together are not readily 
forgotten. 
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RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 

A poem is a feeling, thought, or picture projected in rhythmic 
speech. Whether it be narrative, lyric, or dramatic in character, it 
is conveyed inadequately by the voice alone. It requires facial ex- 
pression, gesture, or pantomimic movement as a coequal expression 
of its feeling. Such movement or gesture is of the greatest benefit in 
freeing the student from inhibitions. If the voice only is used, the 
hesitancy and inaction of the body create a nervous tension. Once 
the body moves in free and positive action, this tension is removed; 
naturalness and emphasis are secured. 

In choral reading the accompanying gesture or pantomimic move- 
ment can be rhythmically enacted by the class as a whole. Where 
a stage or large floor space is available, certain poems gain in vitality 
and ‘‘swing” from being read with a definite progression in move- 
ment, such as can be found in marching or in simple dancing move- 
ment. The important fact is that the teaching of poetry should no 
longer be considered merely a matter of word study and thought 
analysis; that the teacher should be prepared to use both voice and 
body in the expression of the music and rhythm implicit in the sim- 
plest and the greatest poetry. 


THEATRAL POETRY 

In restoring to the poem its original emotional power, the appeal 
to the eye of pictorial settings is extremely valuable. The following 
experiments will illustrate the possibilities of the method: In Tenny- 
son’s poem, mentioned above, the two lovers were placed on the stage 
in a romantic woodland setting with glowing light falling upon them. 
They then read the lines in which the echoes are described. In 
Kingsley’s poem the stage was used to picture the women of the 
fishing village in the gloom, ‘“‘weeping and wringing their hands.” 
In Yeats’s poem ‘‘When You Are Old,” a single girl knelt in a sharp 
beam of light. She wore a dark cloak. Her head was upturned to the 
light, which fell on her as on a piece of sculpture. Then, in the dark- 
ness, three groups of voices spoke in turn the three stanzas of the 
poem. With the tenderness of the second stanza the cyclorama flushed 
a faint red; then it changed to a deep pure blue as the poem mounted 
to its austere and triumphant close. Keats’s ‘““To Autumn”’ was 
chanted by a class of girls, thirty in number, arranged in lyric atti- 
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tudes as in an old painting, in rich autumnal color. Vaughan’s “The 
World” was spoken by a single figure, clearly outlined against the 
cyclorama which was suddenly swept with blinding light at the 
moment of vision. Carl Sandburg’s “‘Upstream”’ was picturized with 
a group of figures, caught and held for an instant as they climbed 
upward, battered but undaunted, while a choral ring of ten boys, 
with deep bass voices, chanted insistently, “The strong men keep 
coming on..... ”” Sandburg’s “Fog” was spoken by a single voice, 
while a gray, catlike figure, in dim light, crept up steps to a height to 
peer “over harbor and city,” and then crept down into the darkness. 
Finally, Walt Whitman’s lovely somber lyric, ““The Last Invoca- 
tion,” was spoken by a choir of thirteen voices. A central group of 
three low, tender voices recited the first, fourth, and eighth lines. The 
second and third lines were then given out by five voices with a 
“knitted” and poignant strength, to be followed by five with a soft 
pathetic quality chanting the next three lines. Then the entire group 
spoke the last two lines. On the stage a single lonely pillar soared 
against a blue-green sky, from a funeral pyre upon which a single 
figure reclined in death. A girl] stood at either end, with bowed head, 
in attitude reminiscent of the figures ornamenting Grecian pottery. 

In each of these instances, atmospheric lighting and setting on a 
properly equipped stage considerably enhanced the beauty and in- 
tensity of the poem read. Such picturization should be more fre- 
quently employed as an aid to interpretation. 





ENRICHMENT FOR THE UNDERGIFTED 
NANCY G. CORYELL 


An enriched curriculum for the gifted students, the minimum 
essentials for the slow pupils—this has been the usual procedure in 
adapting high-school work to the abilities of our young people. In 
one classroom the boys and girls are reading specially selected books 
varied to meet their individual interests. The books are often beau- 
tifully illustrated and provide a wealth of poetry, plays, stories, and 
descriptions of historical and social backgrounds. These gifted 
young people are themselves writing poems, plays, doing illustrative 
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work, acting, discussing problems and ideas in round-table groups, 
and in other ways carrying on the intellectual and social activities of 
adults. In a neighboring room—perhaps within the same room— 
other boys and girls are doing exercises in correct usage, re-writing 
red-marked composition pages, or struggling with the printed page. 
Yet the members of the first group have probably come from homes 
where there are books and intellectual pleasures; the others find 
school as drab as their home environments. It is another case of “to 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he hath.” For the undergifted boy does have 
that one talent to begin with. Shall he not be compelled to dig it up 
and use it? He will not, if he still thinks we are hard masters who 
merely set tasks in minimum essentials and give him only fragments 
of books. 

As the need of the dullards is greater, should not their school life 
be the richer? However, to force upon them what is generally called 
the “enriched curriculum” would be futile. But why must the en- 
richment begin with the curriculum? Why not begin directly to en- 
rich their lives, there, in that hour they live with us? 

If we are willing to accept this aim, if we are willing to admit that 
mental equipment measuring at 85 or below will find no delight in a 
foreign language simply because the first-year grammar-book can- 
not be mastered within a reasonable time or with any maintenance 
of morale, and if we recognize that algebra and geometry will afford 
them no power to handle or visualize abstractions simply because 
their minds cannot grasp such concepts with any satisfactory readi- 
ness, then we are free from the traditional subjects and can look 
about us, and about the environment of these boys and girls, and 
discover new possibilities for youth in power to observe, to think, to 
express their ideas and feelings, and to find that by which to live 
abundantly. 

It is the environment that offers the best psychological and social 
starting-place. Hence in the special four years’ course which we 
have worked out for the subnormal students, the basis of all the 
major subjects in the first year is contemporary American civiliza- 
tion. One of the major subjects is actually called “American Civil- 
ization.’’ With this the reading is correlated to a large extent; more 
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important, the training in the minimum essentials is secured, not 
through isolated drills, but through continued practice in talking 
about something they are familiar with and interested in. The pur- 
pose of the civilization course is to orientate the boys and the girls 
in their environment and to give them an understanding of the eco- 
nomic and industrial forces that determine their environment. It 
will account for the ugly corner filling station and the majestic office 
skyscraper. An explanation of the drabness of the locality in which 
they live may require a knowledge of the commercial and historical 
growth of that part of the city. This leads naturally to a survey of 
the country, its geography, economics, sociology, and even inter- 
national relations. Though this latter may seem remote, how is it 
possible to explain current unemployment or poverty on the farms 
except in terms of international relations? Therefore, the second 
year’s work deals with European and world-civilizations, as these 
developed economically and industrially. Is not an understanding of 
the development of foreign powers and an appreciation of the culture 
of peoples necessary as a basis for good will and tolerance? And this 
spirit of good will and tolerance is especially important for these less 
intelligent citizens. Hence much emphasis is given to the contribu- 
tions made by each nation to the art of living: to painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, and to religious as well as to political 
thought. This is done through pictures, lectures at museums, and 
conducted trips through galleries, and by extensive reading of stories, 
simple biographies, and dramatic historical episodes. 

To make it possible for dull minds to cope with such large ideas 
and such magnitude of time and space, two principles have been 
applied: the correlation of the content of different program subjects 
and the unit plan of work built on key concepts. All the work in 
English and in civilization has been carefully correlated. In fact, all 
the classes in American and European civilization are taught by the 
English teacher, who has the same group of boys and girls ten periods 
a week. History, geography, economics, and the cultural studies are 
considered in units. This plan reduces the number of data and ideas 
these minds must deal with in the course of a day. Moreover, the 
same general concepts are presented under such a variety of circum- 
stances that they can be thoroughly understood in relation to the 
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past and likewise made applicable to the present and the future. For 
example, an early chapter of the textbook, An Introduction to 
American Civilization, deals with the development of transportation 
and communication on the American continent with accounts of 
how the railroads followed the trails of the covered wagons. The 
assignment reads as follows: Give orally an imaginary story of the 
trip your great-grandmother or great-grandfather took from New 
York to Philadelphia in 1800; or tell about a book you read or a 
movie you saw, showing difficulties of travel in pioneer days; or tell 
of the “forty-niners”’ in California with episodes from stories; or re- 
port on Lindbergh’s ‘“We,” or modern inventions of means of trans- 
portation. These special reports are volunteered for long in advance. 
Another English assignment paralleling the chapters on transporta- 
tion and communication calls for articles or pictures from news- 
papers or magazines on which oral talks are based; for instance, such 
different modes of travel as the “cigar-shaped railroad” of Germany 
or the extension of airways. In connection with the subject of com- 
munication, the English program calls for original stories, or epi- 
sodes from stories read, on “Telling the News.” These reports may 
vary from simple ways of conveying messages, carrier pigeons, 
signal fires, gang codes (general and also some local to the block), 
the Marathon runner, ‘“‘Paul Revere’s Ride,” ‘How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” to the latest newspaper story of 
a flight by airplane or a journey by dogsled across the wastes of ' 
Hudson Bay or the Yukon. Incidentally, at the same time this 
work is going on in the civilization and English classes, the chapters 
on transportation and communication are taken up in the civics | 
classes with these same pupils. 

The enrichment of the work possible for the undergifted, through 
correlation and unification of concepts, may be illustrated by the 
following lesson plan: During the second semester the history of 
the Industrial Revolution forms the unifying topic. On a given day 
the work in these civilization classes deals with the specialization 
of labor in a modernized factory; the English work consists in re- 
ports of visits to local industrial plants in which the machinery 
seemed to operate itself; and the civics class discusses the effects of 
these developments on existing unemployment. 
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With these special groups the classroom is transformed into a club 
where there is a stream of pupil activity, a succession of things for 
the pupils to do. There is wide reading from books, magazines, and 
newspapers, the preparation of outlines, summaries, criticisms, the 
drawing of graphs and time lines to show the important facts and 
principles of how people live and work together. 

In all the social studies certain key concepts occur again and 
again—such concepts as the real wealth of natural resources, inter- 
dependence, and mass production. To illustrate the situations in 
which these concepts occur, I will mention only two or three of the 
many I have heard discussed in these classes. The real wealth of 
natural resources explains “why the United States is the ‘Rich Man 
of the World.’ ”’ It explains the need of England for a colonial em- 
pire, Japan’s seizure of Manchuria, Germany’s aim to recover her 
African colonies, and the advantages and dangers of our proposed 
currency inflation. The concept of interdependence explains the 
growth of cities, the growth of labor unions, the strikes of farmers, 
the current attempts of each nation to build up a self-sufficient em- 
pire, and the principles of the N.R.A. The concept of mass produc- 
tion and the concomitant specialization of labor is the key to the 
later developments of the Industrial Revolution, to the rapid rise in 
standards of living, to current unemployment, and, since the voca- 
tional interest of these boys and girls is always kept in mind, to the 
' kinds of jobs most advantageous to them. All such discussions in- 
volve intelligent reading of the current newspapers and magazines, 
the reading of maps and charts, and the ability to express an idea 
clearly. And these are the major aims of the English course, for 
these aims are based on the present needs of the boys and girls and 
their probable adult activities. 

The psychological principle in limiting concepts is applied also to 
the cultural enrichment of the course. The Age of Pericles is studied 
as an experiment in democracy for which the Russian plan forms a 
parallel or contrast. Pericles is compared in ideals and methods with 
Stalin. The Parthenon is seen as typical of the cultural ideal of the 
Greeks as Chartres is of medieval France or the Empire State Build- 
ing of our life and thought. Some of the topics for the Roman 
period are: The Roman conquests of Caesar compared with Eng- 
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land’s conquests, the war between Rome and Carthage compared in 
fundamental causes with the World War, Julius Caesar as civil 
governor compared with Mussolini. This work, incidentally, is based 
on reading for English of part of Plutarch’s Lives. In fact, much of 
the past history is studied from two points of view—great personali- 
ties and the life and spirit of the people as expressed in their art. 
With simple biography, the reading of extracts, and as many large 
colored reproductions or illustrated volumes as library funds and 
teachers’ ingenuity can provide, it is possible to give these students 
who may be dull of mind but may also be extraordinarily alive emo- 
tionally, some appreciation of the great intellectual and spiritual 
achievements of the race. We have learned from these pupils them- 
selves that they can enjoy the story of Paolo and Francesca, from 
the end of the fourth book of Dante’s “Inferno”; or Raphael’s 
“Colonna Madonna,” which hangs at the head of the grand stair- 
case in their museum; or of Michelangelo’s “‘David,”’ or Leonardo da 
Vinci’s first attempts at flight. They can understand, too, the sig- 
nificance for their own lives of such great moderns as St. Francis of 
Assisi, Pasteur, and Florence Nightingale. 

Just how this work is carried out in a class of the subnormal stu- 
dents may become clearer from this record of a lesson which, as 
supervisor, I witnessed by chance. It was a review lesson on France. 
Pupils had been preparing their special assignments for weeks by 
doing research work in the school library, by making special trips to 
museums, collecting pictures, and borrowing illustrative materials 
from teachers and friends. The topic for this particular day—a 
double period of eighty minutes—was ‘France: Its Economic De- 
velopment and Its Culture.”’ The Industrial Revolution in France 
was reviewed, with emphasis on its causes. The colonial expansion 
of the French Empire was discussed—its causes, such as the demand 
for raw material and for outlets for energy and initiative; the meth- 
ods used in acquiring territories, the advantages and disadvantages 
to the other great nations; and the final gains to France. 

Then followed the cultural aspects of French civilization. The 
students exhibited reproductions and talked about French paintings, 
especially Millet as interpreter of the spirit of the common people 
of France; they talked of French tapestries of which machine repro- 
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ductions hung on the walls or covered the desks; they gave class- 
mates whiffs of real and rare French perfumes; they told why they 
liked some beaded bags from Paris and hand-painted real-silk scarfs. 
They showed pictures of the great cathedrals of France, and talked 
about the religious as well as the aesthetic inspirations of the pointed 
Gothic spire. A picture of Rodin’s “The Thinker’ gave an idea of 
French sculpture. The review ended with the singing of the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise” by a French girl. 

It might seem that the study of the fine arts is well-nigh im- 
possible for undergifted pupils. But, after all, art is great in propor- 
tion to its universality, and if these minds are incapable of ap- 
preciating masterpieces intellectually from a knowledge of art prin- 
ciples, they are nevertheless capable of feeling the strength and 
beauty of line, color, mass, and the inspiration of mood. Therefore, 
much of the art is studied in units of mood and feeling. For example, 
the motif of gaiety is illustrated by pictures of Frans Hals, sculp- 
tures of classic and modern Bacchantes, such poems as “John Gil- 
pin’s Ride,” and Victrola records of Haydn’s “Gypsy Rondo” or a 
Mendelssohn “Scherzo.” The mood of meditation was studied in 
Chevanne’s “‘St. Genevieve Watching over the City of Paris,” the 
great mural in the Pantheon, in Rodin’s “The Thinker,” in a picture 
of a cathedral interior, and in such poems as ‘‘The Music Makers’”’ 
and Victrola records of Schumann’s “Tréumerei.”’ 

When reading the poem “How the Great Guest Came,” a little 
girl from a Brooklyn slum who had previously won a reputation as 
a tough problem commented on the “holy feeling,” to quote her, 
“like that in the picture,” indicating a Botticelli Madonna; it re- 
minded her of Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and the Pieta in her parish 
church. There were poetry, painting, music, and sculpture. With 
the purpose of indicating some standards, pictures and music were 
analyzed for controlled expression. Hogarth’s scenes were con- 
trasted with pictures in a current exhibit of ultra-modern work and 
with illustrations in the New Yorker. Brahms’s peasant dances were 
played on records alternately with the jazz music of a hotel orchestra 
brought in by the outside aerial of the classroom radio. The same 
principles were applied in studying good and bad examples of in- 
terior decoration and the arrangement of simple rooms such as these 
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people could use, of costume designs, and of gestures in speech and 
general behavior. 

It might be well to emphasize again at this point that the major 
interest in working with these undergifted pupils is their growth in 
power to express what they know, feel, and think. Because of their 
poverty of background, all this enriched work is planned not only 
for adult or leisure interests but to give them something to talk and 
to think about now. Other practical phases of their especially 
planned curriculum designed to meet the deficiencies of their social 
and moral environment are a course in social manners as well as a 
course in ethics in each of the first two years. The social manners 
are worked out in life-situations. The class becomes a group of 
friends and acquaintances. They hold teas. The hostess pours, in- 
troductions are made, conversations are carried on, telephone calls 
are introduced, and leave-takings are practiced. The gentlemen help 
the ladies on and off with their coats and into and out of their chairs 
at table. Street-car and grandstand episodes are dramatized—not as 
they too frequently take place, but as they should. Such activities 
might seem purely comic, but it is only to the teacher-spectator that 
these scenes become both comic and pathetic. The boys and girls are 
so deadly in earnest about it all. For, ‘At last,” say they, ‘we are 
finding out what we have always wanted to know how to do.” 
There is usually an individual project entitled ‘““My Book of Eti- 
quette.” 

The course in ethics takes the two forms of wide reading of stories 
and sketches that permit of wholesome moral emphasis. All of us 
who have worked with this type of boy and girl know how they love 
the moral of the tale. Second, they dramatize little episodes based 
on their own school and home life, depicting the working-out of a 
line of action or a moral ideal. One lesson I witnessed well illustrated 
this combination of ethical teaching and unity in art expression. 

This class period began with the statement from the pupil chair- 
man, who served as announcer, that station MTHS would broad- 
cast a program of readings and talks on American ideals as they have 
been expressed in our literature and art. The first speaker entered a 
telephone booth, containing a microphone, in a front corner of the 
room and closed the door. From a rear closet in which a radio had 
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been installed came a statement about early New England ideals of 
personal perfection. Then the pupil read—exceedingly well—Long- 
fellow’s “Excelsior.” A second speaker read Holmes’s ““The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.’”’ Then followed some parts of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poems on frontier farms. This was an introduction to a brief 
but very sincere critical appreciation of the painting of George 
Inness. While this talk was being given, a student held up, for the 
class to see, a number of good colored reproductions of Inness’ pic- 
tures of wheat fields and the open vastness of the West. 

The next speaker pointed out that this country was old, although 
new to the white man’s civilization, by mentioning the life of the 
Indians and reading from one of the recent translations of Amerind 
literature an Indian lyric. This was followed by brief comments on 
the color and lines in Indian pottery which was. illustrated by a 
number of beautiful charts loaned to the class by the Brooklyn 
Museum. The negro element in American life and literature was 
represented by poems by Paul Lawrence Dunbar and other negro 
poets. At this point, for relief from the strain of broadcasting, a boy 
in the rear of the room stepped to the Victrola-radio and played a 
selection from Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

Next a student read Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” and an- 
other, showing a picture of the St. Gaudens statue of Lincoln, com- 
mented on his contemplative mood and tender humanity. And, 
finally, since circumstances do sometimes crown our best efforts, a 
boy who had been anxiously waiting—watch in hand—turned on the 
outside aerial and picked up President Franklin Roosevelt’s in- 
augural address. 

All that has been said is a record of what has been done and is 
being done to enrich the present and the future lives of these “dul- 
lards,” these undergifted boys and girls. It would seem, then, that 
those who have been given but one talent may be led so to use it 
that they may gain yet another talent. 
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WORDS 


Recently I met with a group of English teachers assembled to discuss 
word study. The discussion began with the general voicing of the usual 
preliminary axioms which may be stated as follows: 

1. Pupils do not know enough words. They are “‘vocabulary poor.”’ 

2. Since they do not know enough words, moderately difficult reading 
is beyond their comprehension. 

3. For the same reason, accurate and effective expression is beyond 
their power. 

4. It is therefore important to afford them word-study on the basis of 
carefully approved vocabulary lists scientifically relevant to their busi- 
ness and bosoms, making conscientious use of the dictionary, of etymolo- 
gy, of illustrative sentences, of synonyms, etc. 

May I submit an argument entirely in opposition? I believe that the 
usual course in word-study puts the psychological cart before the horse 
and equips the pupil with a stock of undigested, unassimilated, and un- 
real words that under classroom pressure he conscientiously injects into 
his writing with a genuine injury to his thinking, his meaning, his dignity, 
his simplicity, and his living. 

My argument may be stated as follows: You can no more teach a 
word as a word than you can teach a musical note as a note. Both are 
the symbols of experience and acquire significance only if they are learned 
in the midst of or as a result of experience. When a person undergoes an 
experience, becomes psychologically aware of it, senses a physical or vis- 
ceral response to it, knows it through intimate participation and contact, 
he is ready to learn the word that symbolizes that experience. A word 
learned so is a significant symbol, it is actual living made verbal and ar- 
ticulate. And a word learned so has language power, the power of kindling 
living images and responses. But the learning must flow from living ex- 
perience to word; it cannot flow in reverse. You cannot create living ex- 
perience through words unless the words have first been consequent to 
experience. A word to have significance, and expression, and magic must 
have been coined, learned, and forged with meaning in the flame of life. 
Just so a musical note means nothing unless a musical or tone-experience 
has preceded it or accompanied it in consciousness. 
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A word learned through a dictionary exercise remains the symbol of a 
dictionary experience. A word is the demand of an experience for articu- 
lation and verbalization; it is the consequence, often the climax, and al- 
ways the symbol of an experience. A word learned as a word remains the 
symbol of an experience in word-study, as a tantalizing etymological fig- 
ment without life-substance, as a sort of pedantic hypocrisy. A word 
learned as the verbalization of living experience adds to our power in 
expression, in thought, in complete response to life. 

A word must be learned while one is living through its meaning, while 
one is feeling its need to define some sensation or response. It must come 
in answer to a quest for verbalization; it must satisfy the excitement of as 
yet unnamed experience. To learn a word through a synonym is unfair 
to the word, and inadequate. To learn it by analyzing its etymological 
components is ridiculous. To learn it by seizing something of its essence 
in illustrative sentences or in conversation is better, for this is in the na- 
ture of experience. 

It is not at all true that our finest thinking is done in words. Words are 
the result of thought and not the material of it. We think in images, in 
responses, in attitudes, in sensations. We think along nerves and in the 
heart and blood. We think in sense stimulations, in gland secretions, in 
interior clicks and flashes, in all sorts of muscular, nervous, and visceral 
needs and responses. When it is necessary to communicate or record our 
thinking, we do it in words, and we can do it honestly and effectively if 
we have learned words for it. Much of our thinking states are as yet un- 
verbalized; there are no words for them. As our consciousness of them will 
grow (already modern poetry is attempting to arouse us to them), ver- 
balization of them will take place. That is the real way in which language 
grows. And the real way in which language is learned is as pregnant sym- 
bols that indicate conscious experience. Man not only makes adjustments 
to life. In spite of some modern psychology he is essentially creative, con- 
tinually fashioning his environment anew. Life is ever new and so are its 
words. 

Now how shall we teach words? We must approach word-study as a 
problem in psychology and not in logical definition or etymology. We 
need new texts in word-study, with new approaches and new attitudes, 
texts in which words will be mastered out of a desire to express feelings and 
attitudes and creative urges. The texts will involve problems in creative 
expression, in poetry, in the immediate naming of psychological states, 
perhaps in sound-values, perhaps in nonsense-syllables. I don’t know. I 
can’t see it clearly yet. But I know that “chiseling”’ becomes essential 
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slang because there is no other word to express just such an experience. 
Perhaps the new texts will have exercises in word-coining, in naming 
thought-states as yet unnamed, in making semi-conscious attitudes con- 
scious and articulate. 

The point is I don’t believe I shall ever again teach a word as a vocabu- 
lary exercise. Better a limited vocabulary immediately basic to real ex- 
perience, like that of Professor Ogden called Basic English, than a dic- 
tionary full of lifeless and academic sounds. 

Words learned as words are not language. They do not express thought 
and feeling but conceal it. They are mendacious and hypocritical. They 
stuff our talk and writing and suffocate the expression of real thought and 
feeling. They form lumps and tumors in the conversation that exert a 
sick pressure on what we mean to say. They encourage wordiness and 
bombasticity and vocabulary bullying. Better a limited vocabulary of 800 
words learned through intimate experience than one of thousands of words 


learned as words. 
LEON MONES 
CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SCIENCE IN THE ANCIENT MARINER 

One who knows literature must have broad interests, for literature is 
not self-contained. It is a co-ordination of all human experience. It is the 
expression of the results accruing from observation of and participation 
in life, with all which that involves. It is no mere weaving of words in a 
vacuum of supernatural intelligence. 

What contacts does literature make? It takes but a little thought to 
convince one that psychology, history, philosophy, morals, aesthetics, 
sociology, every field of science, and economics are all higgledy-piggledy 
its background. No field of human endeavor is foreign to it. Life is its 
subject; the activities of life are its colors. What are the boundaries which 
confine literature? There are none. 

The immediate provocation for these remarks is a teacher’s comment 
that there is nothing to teach in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Con- 
sequently, the life of the author and the moral, which the author expresses 
so clearly that it need not be taught, are all she sees to teach. That here 
is an opportunity to enrich the lives of her pupils through correlation with 
geography and physics is far from her thoughts. The intention of these 
remarks is to indicate how essential for an understanding of this beautiful 
poem is such knowledge. Experience has shown how largely it is un- 
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intelligible to students without such knowledge—and is any other reader 
more successful in understanding it? 

Stanza six of Part I is intelligible only if one bears in mind the shape of 
the earth. The next stanza involves the ideas of direction and of distance 
from land. To understand the next stanza requires a knowledge of the 
relation of the overhead sun to the divisions of the surface of the earth 
into the temperature zones. The stanzas about the ice require an under- 
standing of the size of icebergs above and below the water surface and the 
effects of air and water upon their equilibrium. The mist referred to here 
and in Part II is understood only through a knowledge (not necessarily 
technical) of dewpoint. 

In Part II, there is a repetition in the first stanza of one of the ideas in 
Part I. The escape from the mist is a natural consequence of the ship’s 
northward progress. A knowledge of the connection and position of the 
oceans is needed in Stanza 5. The position of the becalmed ship is indi- 
cated in Stanza 7, and should be clear from the discussion of Part I. 
Without knowledge about the Sargasso Seas, Stanza 10 is unimaginable. 
This same knowledge makes Stanza 11 intelligible. The effects of tem- 
perature upon water, effects which might perhaps have been treated in 
Part I, explain why (Stanza 12) the spirit remained nine fathoms deep. 

Stanza 13 of Part III requires of the reader a knowledge of the dura- 
tion of twilight in various regions. The one blot on this otherwise splendid 
poem occurs in the last three lines of Stanza 14, which records two astro- 
nomical impossibilities—a rising new moon and a transparent moon. 

Stanzas 4, 5, 11, 12, and 13 in Part IV are more intelligible if the reader 
knows about the Sargasso Seas and about the abundance of phosphorus in 
seaweeds and in animals feeding on them. 

St. Elmo’s fire is referred to in Stanza 6, Part V. Stanzas 19, 20, and 21 
allude obviously to facts given in previous parts of the poem. Stanza 22 
is built upon the facts of inertia. Stanzas 2 and 3 of Part VI require a 
knowledge of tides, and Stanza 4 alludes to the facts of air pressure. Stan- 
za 14 is a repetition of a previously used idea. 

Without this knowledge, the reader will impute much of this to the su- 
pernatural; and some may resent the intrusion of factual knowledge. A 
story of the supernatural, however, gains tremendous force when it seems 
to be supported by science. In fact, an attempt to make the supernatural 
seem credible is necessary in the concoction of a good mystery thriller. 
After all the scientific allusions are clear, the poem still remains a corking 
good ghost story. I wonder how many readers get that point of view. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 
Sout Sipe H1GH SCHOOL 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 
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A UNIFIED COURSE FOR THE TENTH GRADE 


It is proposed to unite in one course, English literature, English com- 
position, social studies, art, music, related science. This course is to be 
under the direction of one teacher, who will teach English and social 
studies. The teachers of art, music, science, and of other subjects will co- 
operate under his direction. The class will meet three forty-five-minute 
periods a day, five days a week. This three-period “block” in the day’s 
program will be a laboratory period. The time may be used as the teacher 
sees fit for reference reading, writing of reports, creative expression, and 
class discussion. 

There will be no required home study, but it is expected that many 
activities commenced in class will be continued at home. A primary con- 
cern of the teacher will be to keep constantly in mind the adjustment of 
the individual pupil, utilizing all subject matter to meet his needs and 
interests. While this subject matter seems to be drawn largely from the 
medieval period, it will be used largely to throw light on the problems of 
our present changing civilization. 

The main emphasis of the course will sometimes be history, literature, 
composition, art, music, or science, as circumstances and wisdom dictate. 
A brief description of this block of work will be found below. 

The proposed curriculum follows: required—the ‘‘block”’ (15 periods) ; 
mathematics (option, algebra or general mathematics—s periods) ; foreign 
second foreign language; ad- 





language (5 periods); elective (at least one) 
ditional art (creative) ; additional music (creative) ; additional science (bi- 
ology); home economics; shop (5 periods). 

Three periods a week are reserved for each pupil for his own special 
interests and hobbies. Physical education and corrective gymnastics will 
be given when needed. 

The subjects not in the “block” will be taken up in the usual way, with 
home assignments as usual. However, correlation with the “block” will 
take place whenever desirable. 

The “block” for Grade X—a laboratory course combining the study of 
English literature and composition, European history from A.D. 400 to 
A.D. 1750, art, music, and certain aspects of science. A teacher of social 
studies and English will direct the course. 

Introduction: The Medieval Scene. The object of this introduction is 
to acquaint the pupil with many phases of medieval life by giving him 
many contacts and by keeping him in a medieval atmosphere. The pupils 
will read widely and individually. The teachers of French, Latin, and 
music will co-operate. Suggested material: Scott’s novels, Shakespeare’s 
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historical or other plays with a medieval background, medieval romances 
(e.g., Aucassin and Nicolette), the legends of King Arthur, the legends of 
Charlemagne, Robin Hood, the ballads, mystery and miracle plays. 

Part I.—How did this medieval world grow out of the ancient world 
we studied last year? The following units will be presented in whatever 
sequence seems desirable. Some of the units may even be taken up 
simultaneously if they complement each other. 

Unit I—How nationality grew in Europe. Under this head will come 
some mention of the development of modern European languages. Special 
attention will be paid to the development of English. 

Unit II1.—The feudal system: What it was and how it developed. 

Unit I1].—The growth of the Christian Church. Special emphasis 
upon the history of the Papacy. The medieval mind. 

Unit IV (art teacher co-operating).—Medieval Art. The study of art 
will be made to grow out of a study of architecture—the mother of the 
arts—Romanesque, Gothic, Moorish, and Byzantine. Aims: acquisition 
of an art vocabulary, acquaintance with typical examples of the kinds of 
art studied, acquaintance with historic events and personages connected 
with art. 

Unit V (biology teacher co-operating).—Sanitation and hygiene in the 
Middle Ages. A study of the plagues. The art of medicine as practiced 
by Europeans. The medical knowledge of Jews and Moors. 

Unit VI (music and Latin teachers co-operating).—Medieval Music. 
Church chants and other church music (Dies irae), troubadours’ songs, 
ballads set to music, medieval instruments, the beginnings of the orchestra 
and the opera. 

Unit VII (art and shop teachers co-operating)—The Guilds. The 
growth of towns. 

Part II.—How medieval times grew into modern times (up to 1750). 

Unit I.—The decline of the power of the nobles. Increasing power of 
kings. Rise of the bourgeoisie. 

Unit II (art teacher co-operating).—The Renaissance. Its effect upon 
art. Its effect upon the medieval mind (humanism). 

Unit III (science teacher co-operating).—Scientific revival. Contribu- 
tions of Columbus and Copernicus to man’s knowledge of his world. 
Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, and other forerunners of modern science. 

Unit IV.—The Reformation. Where did your church come from? 
Catholic belief and practice, forerunners of the Reformation, Luther and 
Calvin, the Church of England, relation of the Reformation to capitalism 
and nationalism. 
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Unit V.—English life and literature. A survey of the growth of char- 
acteristic English political institutions, stressing America’s heritage. A 
survey of English literature from Chaucer to the Romantic revival, read- 
ing representative works suitable to the maturity of the class (the Bible 
included here). Reading standard English and American literature deal- 
ing with the period studied, though written in another period. 

Unit VI (music teacher co-operating).—Music up to 1800. The per- 
fection of musical instruments. The characteristic music of the period. 

Unit VII (biology teacher co-operating).—Heredity. In the study of 
heredity in biology, studies will be made of families such as the Haps- 
burgs, the Bourbons, or the Medici. The effect of the celibacy of the 
clergy upon the intellectual life of Europe. 

It is of course understood that any program of this sort has to be 
tentative and evolutionary. As the year’s work progresses, the need may 
frequently arise for considerable modification of the content of the cur- 


riculum as it has been outlined in advance. 
BuRTON P. FOWLER 
Tower Hitt Hicu ScHoo.i 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Good literary criticism is good thinking about books. It is obvious 
that anything the student does beyond merely passing over printed words 
must be based upon thought about books. 

The fundamental apparatus is quite simple. It consists of four ques- 
tions, the answers to which will form the basis for the critical judgment of 
any book: (1) What is the author trying to do? (2) Does he accomplish 
his purpose? (3) Was his purpose worth attempting? (4) Do I like what 
he has done? 

It will be readily seen that the first two of these questions involve 
primarily an analysis of the book under discussion, and that the second 
two require a consideration of personal feeling and of values. The worth 
of the answers to 3 and 4 will depend to a large extent on the power of 
analysis and on the literary background which the student has at his 
command. Without a careful consideration of what the author is trying 
to do and his success in reaching his goal, surface brilliance may be mis- 
taken for profundity and mere glitter for true light. 

To say that this apparatus is fundamental is not, of course, to indicate 
that is it everything; but everything else is implicit in it. A thorough 
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discussion of an author’s purpose and of his success in accomplishing it 
will involve, in fiction and drama, such characteristics as plot, character, 
setting, incident, theme; in the essay, subject matter, personality of the 
author, style; in poetry, form, content, imagery. Naturally the accom- 
plished critic will be able to make a fuller analysis than any secondary 
student, but the student must begin by trying to make his own analysis. 

The question of the value of a particular piece of literature will always 
be highly personal, as I have stated. Its consideration by the student, 
however, will lead, not necessarily to some set standard of value in liter- 
ature, but to a knowledge of what others have found valuable and of why 
they have judged it to be so. Thus the student may be induced to be 
reasonable about his own standards when he gets them. And that should 
be the aim of all teaching. In short, the important matter will always be, 
not that the critic has found a particular book worth while or worthless, 
but that he can clearly state the grounds upon which his opinion rests. 

The same criteria must be observed in discussing the very closely con- 
nected question of personal preference. One must recognize the possibil- 
ity of a book’s being very worth while for many people but not pleasing 
to a particular taste. Again the important point is not that the critic 
does not like the book, but why he does not like it. 

The matter of self-knowledge, the ability to give a reason, is especially 
important because it is at bottom a question of proper thinking. Let the 
student examine himself, let him know why he feels as he does, let him 
know even that he has no discoverable reason for his feelings, and he 
begins to acquire an intelligent attitude toward books. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that the right of each individual to 
an intelligent opinion must always be upheld. Let him but give his rea- 
sons and his opinion should be respected. But insist on intelligent reasons 
within the limits of the student’s maturity and experience. 

It should be noted also that upon a variety of literary experiences 
and a broad literary background depends the student’s depth of insight. 
For this reason the secondary school may well insist upon extensive as 
well as intensive reading. There is a definite connection between the two. 
From the intensive study of different kinds of books, critical ideas and 
points of view should be obtained for application to a larger number of 
books read outside of class. The teaching of literature can hardly be con- 
sidered successful unless the student actually makes use of what he learns 
about books for the judgment of other books. The development of such 
an attitude will be especially valuable after the student leaves school and 
reads in his leisure time. 
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Literary criticism in the form of the so-called book report may, there- 
fore, be a most valuable aid to independent thought if it is not used 
merely to check up on the books supposedly read by a student. In this 
exercise he has an opportunity to try his own wings. He can test his indi- 
vidual powers of analysis and evaluation. 

Such a method of literary appreciation as I have been outlining here 
could be begun in the eleventh year and would materially quicken the 
growth of the student’s powers and stimulate his progress toward adult- 


hood in literary matters. 
STEPHEN BLOORE 
FRIENDS SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorK 





CAN STYLE BE SYNTHETICALLY ACQUIRED?! 


A book which I have found particularly interesting in the field of crea- 
tive writing, and one which I take pleasure in commending to any of you 
who may not know it, is Ford Madox Ford’s Joseph Conrad: A Personal 
Remembrance. In this book Ford discusses the theory and principles of 
writing which he and Conrad worked out together during their period of 
collaboration. Among these is a set of five axioms of style, upon which 
Ford says he and Conrad were in complete agreement. These axioms are 
as follows: 

1. The first business of style is to make work interesting. 

2. The second business of style is to make work interesting; and so on 
for the third, fourth, and fifth axioms. 

Style has, then, in the opinion of these writers, no other function in the 
writing of fiction. It is not an ornament. 

I believe there is something to be gained through this functional ap- 
proach to the consideration of style—by asking ourselves what style does 
rather than what it is. By making work interesting, Ford means the se- 
curing of the active attention of the reader. 

It is obvious that you and I may write parallel series of sentences, 
which convey the same ideas or narrate the same events; but while my 
sentences are dull and tedious, and in a sufficiently large dose will put the 
reader to sleep, yours will be bright and interest-compelling, with the re- 
sult that the reader will not only receive adequately what you are trying 
to give him, but will read on with eagerness. 

* Speech by John T. Frederick at Conference on Creative Writing of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, December 1, 1933, at Detroit, Michigan. 
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If we ask ourselves why, in these two series of sentences containing the 
same material, one gains interest and the other destroys it, we shall be 
speaking about differences in style; and I think we shall see that these 
differences can be resolved into two fundamental matters, the actual bases 
of style. 

One of these is vocabulary—the choice of words. The other is the mat- 
ter of word-patterns—the relation of the words used to each other, in 
patterns of rhythm and of sound. There are no other ways in which our 
two series of sentences can differ. There are no other bases for differences 
in style. 

Now, the vocabularies with which pupils and older people approach 
creative writing are not, for the most part, creative vocabularies. They 
are utilitarian vocabularies, developed for the purpose of satisfying the 
material needs and wants of the individual, and for securing social ad- 
justment. But creative writing demands of us a vocabulary capable of 
expressing varieties, tones, gradations of sensory impression and of emo- 
tional experience. It is my belief that such vocabularies can be conscious- 
ly built. Asa single illustration of how this may be done, let me mention a 
fifth-grade class in which the pupils were asked to think about the things 
they feel—that is, tactual sensations—when they get up on a winter 
morning. No child used in his individual composition more than three 
qualitative words for tactual sensations; but when the contributions of 
the class were pooled in a common exercise, more than twenty such words 
were contributed. 

The other basis of style, that of the patterns and arrangements of 
words, is a bit more complex. It is my belief that the reading of rhythmi- 
cal prose and of poetry aloud, or listening to such reading, is one sure way 
of increasing the capacity of the individual writer to make his prose re- 
spond to the demands of creative writing. 

I believe, then, that if we approach style with the questions how and 
why it does what it does, we may see ways of making objective contribu- 
tions to the stylistic ability of our pupils. 

Joun T. FREDERICK 








































EDITORIAL 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 


Again the shackles are struck off, and again we exult. Henceforth 
high-school pupils and teachers who have been in bondage to the 
College Entrance Readings in literature are free! After 

Laus Deo! June of this year there will never be another “Restrict- 

ed” Examination in English. Anyone who does not 
think that this is cause for rejoicing merely does not know how miser- 
ably the hands of curriculum makers have been fettered by the re- 
quirements for this restricted examination, which was elected by 
only one-sixth of the five per cent (?) of high-school graduates who 
take College Entrance Board tests. Like a mental ball-and-chain, it 
has enforced a lock-step among pupils of all levels of ability in com- 
munities of all sorts. 

For many years the College Entrance Examination Board had 
offered and all but recommended the Comprehensive Examination 
in English, for which no set readings are required. But teachers 
everywhere felt a mysterious compulsion to meet the College En- 
trance ‘‘Requirements’’—that is, to insist that all pupils read the 
books required for the ‘Restricted’ Examination. Nothing but the 
death of this test, with its narrow, formal list, would ever have bro- 
ken the spell. Here is the College Entrance Board’s own remark con- 
cerning literature in the Comprehensive (now the only) Examina- 
tion: 

The examination assumes a close and thoughtful acquaintance with a sub- 
stantial amount of worthy literature, and a general knowledge of the more im- 
portant literary types. 

A candidate is free to follow whatever program of preparatory reading seems 
most advisable to him and his teachers. The following classified list of readings 
is intended simply as a suggestion of the level and range of reading that may be 
serviceable. 
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Surely this is explicit. Hereafter, the teacher or administrator who 
hesitates to give a class the literature best suited to it “because we 
must meet the College Entrance Requirements, you know’”’ is either 
unpardonably stupid, or laying a smoke screen to hide his culpable 
laziness. 

The only fly in the ointment is the word close in the first sentence 
of the quotation. But close is a relative word, and the teacher who 
knows the Coryell experiment in extensive versus intensive reading 
will not spoil the literature with moralizing or excessive analysis of 
technique. Those who feel the weight of close should remind them- 
selves that few, if any, of their pupils will ever take the C.E.E.B. 
examinations. 

Another undesirable restriction upon high-school literature work 
still remains—the high cost of many of the more recent books our 
young people should be reading. But publishers have discovered that 
after the initial sales rush it pays to put books of wide and lasting 
appeal into “popular” editions. Moreover, more than once a large 
school system has, by offering fairly large advance orders, persuaded 
a publisher to bring out an educational edition of a book previously 
obtainable only at a high price. Isn’t it possible for a number of 
schools to co-operate in securing educational editions of enough 
books to make possible genuinely rich, thoroughly flexible courses in 
literature? 

A proposal for action in this field has been referred by the Board 
of Directors of the National Council of Teachers of English to the 
Committee on Public Relations, Mr. H. D. Roberts, Harrison, New 
York, chairman. If there is some copyright book which you would 
order if it were available in an educational edition, write to Mr. 


Roberts or to the editor of this magazine. 
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CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS 

The Seventh Annual Conference of Secondary School Principals held 
January 11 to 13, 1934, at the Teachers College of Connecticut, New Brit- 
tain, Connecticut, was devoted to the theme, ‘“‘A Modern Program in 
English for the Secondary School.’’ Professor Walter Barnes, former 
president of the National Council of Teachers of English, lectured at a 
number of the sessions on the secondary school program in English liter- 
ature, composition, and grammar. 


N.C.T.E. CONSTITUTION 

In recent years the constitution of the National Council of Teachers 
of English has been amended several times, and accordingly the Executive 
Committee of the National Council ordered the secretary to mimeograph 
copies of the constitution as it now stands and to offer these for free dis- 
tribution to any members who should make request. This order has now 
been complied with, and any member of the Council may secure a copy of 
the constitution by writing to the secretary at 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WYOMING ENGLISH FORUM 


The Wyoming Council of Teachers of English has begun the publica- 
tion of a mimeographed periodical to be known as the Wyoming English 
Forum. The contents of the new periodical, which is to appear quarterly, 
are collated by the staff and students of the Department of English in the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. According to the introduc- 
tory announcement in the January, 1934, issue it will stress dramatic work 
and oral English in the high school. 





A PRIZE-NOVEL COMPETITION 
Dodd, Mead and Company, of New York, and Cassell and Company, 
Ltd., of London, are offering a prize of one thousand pounds or its equiva- 
lent in American dollars for the best novel submitted in an international 
334 
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competition which closes September 1, 1934. A guaranty of royalties at 
15 per cent of the published price is offered the winner. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from Dodd, Mead and Company, 449 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR “GOOD-WILL DAY” PROGRAMS 


A special packet of plays, pageants, articles, songs, posters, and sug- 
gested programs. (50 cents. Division of Publications, N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) 

A similar packet of helpful material. (25 cents. The Education Depart- 
ment, National Council for Prevention of War, 522 17th Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

From the Far Corners of the Earth—illustrated book showing the many 
materials used in making the telephone, where they come from, and the 
people of many nations who help make it. (Free. Western Electric Co., 
Dept. 240, 195 Broadway, New York, or Manager of local Bell Tele- 
phone Co.) 

Contributions to Civilization. (Inter-racial Citizens Committee of 
Massachusetts, 49 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts.) 

For further suggestions write Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
January 15 to February 12 


FICTION 

1. Work of Art, by Sinclair Lewis. January 24. (D. D.) $2.50. 

2. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

3. The State versus Elinor Norton, by Mary R. Rinehart. January 29 
(F. & R.) $2.00. 

4. Ulysses, by James Joyce. January 25. (Random) $3.50. 

5. The Thin Man, by Dashiell Hammett. January 8. (Knopf) $2.00. 

6. Men against the Sea, by Nordhoff & Hall. January 5. (L. B.) $2.00. 

7. A Modern Tragedy, by Phyllis Bentley. February 1. (Macm.) $2.50. 

8. The Gallows of Chance, by Oppenheim. January 26. (L. B.) $2.00. 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of The Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of The Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books are 
included. 
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9. Within This Present, by Margaret A. Barnes. November 8. (H. M.) 
$2.50. 
10. The Mother, by Pearl S. Buck. January 10. (Day) $2.50. 


GENERAL 

1. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. 
(Whittlesey) $1.50. 

2. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet & Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vang.) $2.00. 

3. Brazilian Adventure, by Peter Fleming. January 5. (Scrib.) $2.75. 

4. Days without End, by Eugene O’Neill. January 17. (Random) 
$2.50. 

5. The Native’s Return, by Lewis Adamic. February 1. (Harp.) $2.75. 

6. Tia Barbarita, by Barbara Peart. January 17. (H. M.) $2.50. 

7. Kemmerer on Money, by Edwin W. Kemmerer. (Winston) $1.50. 

8. At 33, by Eva Le Gallienne. January 5. (L. G.) $3.50. 

9. More Power to You, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 6. (S.&S.) $1 

10. Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain. October 10. (Macm.) $ 


3¢. 
2.50. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

My Spelling. Printed in the Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan. A pupils’ handbook on spelling which supplies rules and study 
helps and a list of one hundred “demons.’’—Planning, Lighting, and 
Equipping School Stages. By H. A. Voaden and C. H. Thomas. To be 
obtained from C. G. Mikel, 4 Kingswood Road, Toronto, Ontario, Cana- 
da. Specifications and diagrams for the school stage and its equipment.- 
Precious Books. By Jessie Gillespie. Walraven Book Cover Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Free to school administrators. A discussion for pupils of 
the more famous rare books and their present location.—‘‘James Buchan- 
an on the Eighteenth-Century Regulation of English Usage.’ By Bert 
Emsley. Reprint of an article in the P.M.L.A. for December, 1933, de- 
scribing the achievements of this eighteenth-century schoolmaster, gram- 
marian, and lexicographer in the field of philology.—Provisions for Individ- 
ual Differences: Marking and Promotion. By Roy O. Billett. A volumi- 
nous report published as Bulletin No. 17 (1932) of the Office of Education 
and Monograph No. 13 of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
40 cents. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


The January, 1934, issue of the University of Toronto Quarterly con- 
tains an interesting article by Paul Elmer More concerning the late 
Irving Babbitt, his close friend and collaborator in the Humanist move- 
ment. Of particular interest is the explanation of Mr. Babbitt’s attitude 
toward religion. While he took pains in his writing to avoid irritating 
the sensibilities of Christian readers, the dogma of Grace, fundamental to 
Christian thinking, was repugnant to him, and while he refused to be 
denominated a Buddhist, he nevertheless saw in Buddha’s denial of Grace 
and his insistence upon the complete moral responsibility of the individ- 
ual the essential virtue of religion, purged of superstition and obscuran- 
tist faith. 


That a great advance has been made over the chaotic conditions 
which existed hitherto in American industry since the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is the contention of Mr. Eugene G. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation in his article, “In- 
dustry and the Recovery Act,” published in the February, 1934, Scrib- 
ner’s. Mr. Grace declares that the old notion of the money baron ruling 
over the empire without regard for any policy but his own has long since 
disappeared and been superseded by the new conception of a basic in- 
dustry working along co-operative lines. ‘For many years,” he says, 
“there has been broad-minded collaboration with labor and a frank and 
open policy in the publication of production statistics. Under the Recov- 
ery Act, however, there has come about an opportunity to act in the inter- 
ests of public policy. .... ”? Mr. Grace is of the opinion that many of the 
safeguards established by the Recovery Act ought to be continued in force 
after the emergency has passed. 


Henri Barbusse, in an urgent message to American teachers, writes in 
the January, 1934, issue of the Unemployed Teacher: 


There are those teachers who are clear-seeing and courageous and they have 
a great strength. They have on their side the march of events. Their weapon is 
truth and it is a weapon which sooner or later will conquer. That is why more 
and more teachers everywhere are rallying to our... . struggle against war, a 
movement directed against the social causes of war, that is to say, against the 
capitalistic régime, more or less veiled by contemporary pseudo-democratic 
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constitutions.’ 
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M. Barbusse calls attention to a similar movement among university 
students of all countries who, with the working youth, the New York 
Teachers Anti-War Committee, and the American League Against War 
and Fascism are setting an excellent example. 


Sean O’Faolain, author of the recent Nest of Simple Folk, tells about 
conditions in Ireland, particularly as they affect the artist, in a letter to 
Hound and Horn, published in the January—March, 1934, issue. Mr. 
O’Faolain complains that the country is “writh’d about, convulsed with 
scarlet pain” and that the artist must make a choice between two perils, 
throwing himself into the contemporary struggle and remaining entirely 
aloof of the two major participants in the struggle, the Left Wing and the 
Right Wing groups. This gifted writer regards the latter as having more 
humanity, for, says he, “they are more material, they have more worldly 
ambitions, they would like to foster the arts.” Our day is a period of 
idealism which, to this writer, is akin to callousness. 


At the present writing nearly fifty thousand workers and students are 
said to have witnessed the performance of the much-discussed Theatre 
Union play, Peace on Earth. Most of the dramatic critics have given this 
new venture in drama a cool reception. Krutch refers to it as flat-footed 
propaganda. The New Republic was in effect non-committal. The re- 
viewer in the Theatre Arts Monthly said substantially that it had truth but 
no beauty. ‘“They area journalist’s materials,’’ she writes, “handled with- 
out a journalist’s boldface and without an artist’s selection and arrange- 
ment, and they are dull but noisy in the telling.”’ 

An interesting clash of opinion over the functions of the drama is sug- 
gested by the impassioned attack and defense which this play has alter- 
nately aroused. William Gardner, writing in the New Masses, declares 
the performance of Peace on Earth produced in the audience the unique 
experience of seeming to join in the protest against materialistic war, the 
theme of the play. Miss Isaacs, the Theatre Arts Monthly reviewer, takes 
the view that expression of the audience emotion is not the function of the 
drama: 

The farther the authors of Peace on Earth proceed with their little squeals 
and horrible yells against everything and everybody around them, and the 
more they undertake not only to arouse your emotions, which is one of the pur- 
poses of playwriting, but to express your emotions for you, the less they stimu- 
late the response of indignation in their audience.” 
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Miss Isaacs’ review devotes considerable space to a defense against the 
apparent self-accusation that the criticism is both pretentious and eva- 
sive and a plea for the niceties of form as distinguished from significance of 
content. 


The News Bulletin of the National Council for the Prevention of 
War publishes in the January, 1934, issue an open letter to the President 
of the United States, signed by Frederick J. Libby, executive secretary of 
the Council. Mr. Libby calls the attention of the President to the bor- 
rowing of two hundred thirty-eight million dollars for naval construction 
by the United States Government and a bill recently introduced in the 
House to authorize Mr. Roosevelt to construct one hundred thousand 
tons of destroyers, thirty-five thousand tons of submarines, and to replace 
thirty million dollars’ worth of battleships. 

Mr. Libby demands that the reason for this naval building program be 
made public and calls attention to the fact that there is no cause for alarm 
in the activities of the only other naval powers, Japan and Great Britain, 
but that our own extensive naval construction program will cause tension 
and alarm abroad. Mr. Libby appeals to the President to apply his 
avowed program of neighborliness announced with reference to the Latin- 
American states to the great powers of Europe and Asia. 


The United States Department of Commerce has distributed mimeo- 
graphed copies of a radio address given by Chester H. McCall, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce, over the National Broadcasting Company 
on December 27, 1933, on the topic, ‘A Laboratory for Leadership in 
Public Affairs.”” Mr. McCall described a plan suggested by the Secretary 
of Commerce for the training of college students in public affairs. The pro- 
posal includes the organization of a forum comprised of selected students 
who are pursuing in their college work a course of study looking to future 
participation in government affairs. These students, limited to one hun- 
dred fifty or two hundred, would spend three months in Washington 
studying at first hand the principles, methods, and mechanism of the 
Federal Government. Each of the cabinet members would deliver the 
introductory lectures in the courses organized around the major divisions 
of the Federal Government. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
A new periodical in the field of speech called Archives of Speech ap- 
peared in January, 1934. The first number, devoted to the topic, “Studies 
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in Experimental Phonetics,” is edited by Joseph Tiffin and centains four 
contributions: ““A Phonophotographic Study of Trained and Untrained 
Voices,” “Studies in Nasology,” “A Psycho-Physical Study of Individual 
Differences in Speaking Ability,” ‘The Basic Aspects of Effective 
Speech,” and “‘A Contribution to the X-Ray Study of Tongue Position 
in Certain Vowels.’’ Later volumes will appear as the accumulation of 
materials and funds makes publication desirable. Future numbers will 
contain contributions on such subjects as ‘‘Studies in the Teaching of 
Speech,” “Studies in Speech Pathology,” and “Studies in Public Speak- 
ing.” Mr. E. C. Mabie, of Iowa City, Iowa, is managing editor, and 
members of the Department of Speech of the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, are collaborating editors. The subscription rate is five 
dollars per volume, the cost of single numbers depending upon the cost of 
publication and size. 


Illustration of procedures employed in the new integrated course in 
world civilization offered in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is given in Tom Prideaux’s article ‘“The Glory—and 
Fun—That Was Greece”’ in the January Clearing House. After consider- 
able debate the class decided that the work of the tenth grade be conclud- 
ed with a production of Aristophanes’ play The Frogs. The art teacher 
presided over the discussion as to whether the hilarious drama should be 
interpreted in the modern Russian manner or whether emphasis should be 
placed upon historical accuracy. Various plans which included a modern- 
istic background of fifteen skyscrapers and underworld scenes and a design 
involving enormous pillars were submitted before a final decision was 
made. There was a dispute as to which translation of Aristophanes was 
the most suitable and a compromise was reached by combining two trans- 
lations by the paste and scissors route. The pupils were so familiar with 
Greek civilization that they felt perfectly at home in their réles and 


brought down the house. 


In the same magazine Mr. Fred G. Walcott, of the University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, vigorously attacks the tendency of language 
teachers to ignore the principle that the determining factor in questions of 
correctness is language usage. He asserts that “language teachers almost 
universally concede their duties to be the resisting and discouraging of such 
use wherever it violates the arbitrary standards of the purist.’’ Aside 
from the much-discussed question, J is me, which is listed as a language 
error in such investigations as that of Betz and Marshall, and the ungram- 
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matical use of who for whom at the beginning of a clause, which is listed 
as an error requiring special emphasis in the Charters-Miller investiga- 
tion, Mr. Walcott cites the arbitrary rules for shall and will, got with has, 
can and may, and other auxiliary forms as popular usages which it is 
futile to resist. Maintaining the distinction between im and into, insisting 
upon the prepositional use of the word /ike, inveighing against the preposi- 
tional use of than and as or the confusion of if and whether are further illus- 
trations of lost effort. Actual usage, too, has long accepted such usages 
listed as errors in school as éry and go, lots for many or much, mad for 
angry, awful for very, kind of, sort of, and much of a, the impersonal use of 
you, and misplaced modifiers, particularly only. 

By wasting enormous quantities of time, effort, and money, teachers 
lay themselves open to accusations of inefficiency and failure—a failure 
which springs from ignorance and which can be prevented by familiarity 
with the results of scholarly thinking. 


The so-called outside reading list is characterized by Mr. M. C. Coulter 
in the January, 1934, issue of the Wyoming English Forum as “the most 
diabolical pedagogical device of the past two decades.’’ Mr. Coulter would 
favor a plan that would bring the ‘outside reading”’ inside so that the 
class work in literature may be so arranged as to involve for each student 
as much related reading as can be reasonably expected from him. Mr. 
Coulter distinguishes, of course, between this related reading and the 
friendly interchange between teacher and pupil of ideas about interesting 
books in many fields. He declares that such an interchange of ideas should 
be kept free from requirements, reports, grades, and the like. 


Dr. David Segel, expert on educational tests and measurements in the 
United States Office of Education, asserted in a recent issue of School Life, 
official monthly journal of the Federal Office of Education, that the leg- 
ends which arose from certain tests made of the intelligence of drafted 
men in the United States Army during the World War suggesting that the 
average intelligence of the American adult is that of twelve-year-old 
children, are without foundation in fact. ‘Only five per cent of our adult 
population,’’ says Dr. Segel, ‘“‘have a mental age of twelve years or less.” 

Intelligence defined as the growth and decline of the ability to learn is 
said by Dr. Segel to rise rather sharply until about the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, less and less sharply until about the age of twenty-two or -three; 
from this age the curve begins to drop very slowly and then more and 
more precipitately. The mental age of the adults in the early twenties is, 
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therefore, above that of any age group in the teens. At no chronological 
age level does the average mental age obtained from investigations fall to 
that of twelve-year-olds. 


The February, 1934, Clearing House publishes the address delivered 
by Mr. S. A. DeWitt before the Annual Senior High School Conference of 
New York University. Mr. DeWitt points out that it is no longer accurate 
to refer to the press as subsidized, inasmuch as newspapers are quite dis- 
tinctly owned and controlled by big banking interests. Policies, program, 
and business procedure are no longer matters to be hinted about—orders 
are given and faithfully carried out. Thus, when Mr. Mitchell, former 
president of the National City Bank of New York, was forced to confess 
his indefensible misuse of other people’s money, the newspapers gave 
scant attention to the matter, not a single editorial writer regarding the 
bank investigation as sufficiently significant for comment on the ethical 
aspects of the matter. 

Since advertisers employ labor, the workers are always represented in 
the press as rioters when they demonstrate in behalf of better conditions 
and the bosses are represented as benevolent fellows trying to negotiate 
fairly with their unjust employees. City newspapers do not venture forth 
in a crusade against the department stores which pay low wages and keep 
long hours. Until the newspaper becomes definitely tied up with the edu- 
cational system and newspaper men become responsible public officials, 
our news agencies will continue to serve a class which controls them as 
instruments of propaganda for that class. 


“Measurements in Educational Experimentation.’”’ By Dean Max 
McConn. School and Society, January 13, 1934. So long as we continue to 
use examinations only on crucial occasions, as, for example, the award of 
a degree or admission to college, the examination program inevitably be- 
comes the actual goal of instruction and tends to defeat all worthwhile 
educational purposes. The apparent dilemma may perhaps be solved by 
generalizing the use of tests. It is proposed that we abandon the so-called 
end-examination and substitute therefor a large number of examinations 
and tests which are to be frequently, informally, and skeptically used. 
The results of these tests should be recorded and studied. Administrative 
decisions with respect to graduation, promotion, classification, and guid- 
ance should be based upon the total picture of the student’s abilities, 
aptitudes, character, and potentialities. No decision should be based on 
any one result or even on any two or three results. Each examination 
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should contribute only a single stroke or dot to the total picture. This 
plan would relieve the strain usually associated with examinations and 
eliminate all thought of coaching for them. 


“Trends in Reading.” By Jennie M. Flexner. Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, January, 1934. The number of those who use the 
public library has enormously increased in recent years. Among the un- 
employed who now make increasing demands upon the equipment and 
facilities of the library there is an increasing number of professional and 
business people above the educational level of clerks. Many intelligent 
people with or without formal education have evidently never used a 
library and do not know how to use one. The distress due to the lengthen- 
ing periods of unemployment kills interest and capacity for effective use 
of the leisure. Men and women cannot read at all if hope of work is per- 
manently lost. 

Some of the users of the library ask for material that will aid them in 
creative writing; others demand printed matter dealing with vocations or 
with unspecialized practical activities about the home; others exhibit an 
interest in recent legislation and industrial trends. 

A very noticeable trend of today is the development of reading groups. 
The librarian has the problem of locating and providing leadership for 
such groups and of providing guidance in the selection of reading matter. 
She must frequently perform the combined functions of social worker, 
psychiatrist, vocational guide, teacher, statistician, public speaker, and 
sometimes even the director of a community budget. 

Our period of enforced economies makes possible the elimination of the 
cheap, flabby, dull, and “‘safe” books which encumbered so many library 
shelves of yesterday. The new books, though fewer, will be of the best. 


“The Taxpayer and Reading for Young People: Would a Library in 
Every School Justify the Cost?” By Charlotte H. Clark and Louise P. 
Latimer, Library Journal, January 1, 1934. That the library movement 
which is being urged on every elementary and junior high school in the 
country by such publications as The National Elementary Principal for 
June, 1933 (Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association) ought to be discouraged in favor 
of the public library service is the basic contention of this article. The 
reasons for this position are contained in the following quotation: 


The school library movement is dangerous to the taxpayer because of its terrific cost; 
it is dangerous to the schools because in order to meet the cost of the school library 
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officials’ and teachers’ salaries, already low in many places, may be cut or not raised; 
because the schools may not be able to afford an adequate number of teachers; because 
necessary school building programs may be curtailed; and because school energies may 
be diverted to a collateral activity. 

It is dangerous to the child, because in times of enforced economy provision for 
children’s reading may be abandoned altogether; because the child may fail to form 
the public library habit; and, most of all, because cultural reading is likely to be sacrificed 
to school problems, with the tragic result that the child may grow up without acquir- 
ing a love of reading. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Joun Ramsay ALLARDYCE NicoLt—Yale University; formerly profes- 
sor of English language and literature, East London College, University 
of London; contributor to such scholarly and literary journals as the 
Modern Language Review, Modern Language Notes, the Review of English 
Studies, the London Times Literary Supplement, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Nation, Anglia, and others. 

Dora V. SmitH—Ph.D., University of Minnesota; associate professor 
of education in charge of the training of teachers of English; formerly con- 
sulting specialist in English to the National Survey of Secondary Schools; 
first vice-president of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

J. Hat Connor—A.B., A.M., University of Illinois; head of the Eng- 
lish Department of the Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois; formerly president of the Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish; author of plays and children’s books and contributor to various 
educational journals. 

J. C. TRESSLER—head of the English department of the Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City; author of English in Action, Grammar in 
Action, Grammar Minimum Essentials, English Minimum Essentials Tests, 
and other textbooks in high-school English. 

May McKirrick—B.L., University of Wisconsin; assistant professor 
of English in the School of Education, Western Reserve University; co- 
author of the McKitrick and West English Composition. 

Lee A WuitE—A.B., A.M., University of Michigan; member of the 
editorial staff of the Detroit News; formerly lecturer in journalism, Univer- 
sity of Michigan and University of Detroit; editor of the Michigan Daily 
and founder and editor of Gargoyle during his stay at the University of 
Michigan; formerly assistant professor of journalism at the University of 
Washington; past president of Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistic 
fraternity. 
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HERMAN A. VoADEN—B.A., M.A., Queen’s University, Canada; di- 
rector of English at the Central High School of Commerce, Toronto; 
editor of Six Canadian Plays; author of several plays; director and pro- 
ducer of experimental theater presentations. 

Nancy G. Corvett—Ph.D., Columbia University; chairman of the de- 
partment of English, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, New York 
City; author of An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of Lit- 
erature, The Industrial Arts Course, and Trends in the Teaching of English 
in Secondary Schools. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Jean TeEMPLE—teacher in the Far Rockaway High School, Far Rocka- 
way, New York; formerly of the Chicago Latin School and The Walden 
School in New York City; author of two novels and a biography of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, verse and short stories in various periodicals, and the forth- 
coming novel, Hill Fire. 

ALvIN C. Eurtcu—Ph.D., University of Minnesota; assistant director 
of educational research and assistant professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Dorotuy I. MutGRAvE—A.B., A.M., Ph.D., New York University; as- 
sistant professor of Education, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. 

LINCOLN R. Grpps—A.B., A.M., Wesleyan University; A.M., Harvard 
University; professor of English in Antioch College. 

VICTORIA BEAUDIN JOHNSON—B.E., Illinois State Norma] University; 
M.A., University of Detroit; teacher of English in the Highland Park 
Senior High School. 


































BOOKS 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE TEXTBOOKS! 


This is an interesting book and one which must be reckoned with in 
future discussions regarding “good English.” Professor Pooley presents 
his material in an objective manner, and his judgments are based on a 
broad knowledge of the facts regarding present-day English and of the 
ideas current in recent discussions of the nature of language in general. 
In the presentation of his material he has none of the truculence which 
has so often characterized language discussion in the past. 

The central theme of his work is the frequent failure on the part of 
twentieth-century authors of school grammars to register accurately the 
facts of twentieth-century English. For instance, as he shows, the facts 
regarding tense forms are inadequately and inaccurately presented. The 
exposition of the English tense system continues to be influenced by Latin 
grammar, and the facts regarding natural English tense forms and phrases 
are not fully envisaged. Even more subject to Professor Pooley’s criticism 
are the prescriptive rules which have become a part of textbook tradition. 
Twentieth-century grammars too often continue the prohibition of modes 
of expression which may be shown to have the support of cultivated mod- 
ern usage. In measuring the validity of these prohibitions Professor 
Pooley has as a basis for his judgments not only the observations made by 
scholars such as Fitzedward Hall, J. Leslie Hall, and G. O. Curme, but 
the tabulated results gained by S. A. Leonard through his interesting 
questionnaire. 

Although prolonged discussion unfortunately is forbidden in a brief re- 
view, I should like to single out one or two questionable features. Is Pro- 
fessor Pooley not wrong in his assumption that language is a “living, 
changing organism” and in his reference to “‘the organic life of language’’? 
Upon that assumption may be based fallacious reasoning. Is he justified 
in his reference to psychological phenomena, “which not only explain but 
defend the questioned usages’? A jumbled mode of expression which ad- 
mits of psychological explanation is not on that account necessarily de- 
fensible. 

But most open to debate is the question regarding the range of the 

* Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English. By Robert C. Pooley. Madison, 
Wis., 1933. 
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authority of natural usage. Professor Pooley belongs to a group of mod- 
ern scholars who in their revolt from the nineteenth-century schoolmaster 
appear to have created for natural usage a dictatorship in the realm of 
language. Has usage a just claim to such universal rule? Over words and 
idioms the claim has valid support. It is social convention that determines 
what words are used, what they mean, and how they are pronounced. 
Even spelling has come under the rule of traditional usage. But in the 
arrangement of the elements of speech, which forms the field of syntax, 
the process of reason is called into service. Clear expression in language is 
dependent on clear thinking. In the arrangement of the larger elements 
in language the guidance of reason is evidently demanded. The arrange- 
ment and the interrelations of the elements in a sentence in like manner 
seem subject to reason rather than to natural usage, even though the 
natural usage may have a psychological explanation. Clear language de- 
mands the quality expressed by the word “coherence.” 

Space forbids detailed discussion. But let us consider one concrete in- 
stance. In the case of the “dangling participle’ construction the author- 
ity of natural usage comes into collision with that of reason. Coherence is 
disturbed. This disputed construction, because of its frequent use from 
the earliest times down to the present, Professor Pooley is disposed to de- 
fend. One may agree with him that there are instances where the use of 
the “dangling participle’ does not permanently prevent clearness of 
meaning. But he, I think, must admit that the lack of coherence involved 
at least temporarily interrupts the flow of clear thought. An element of 
resistance is introduced in the current of expression. 

Among the group of scholars with whom Professor Pooley has been as- 
sociated there has been a disposition to question whether artificial rules 
and principles imposed by school grammarians have ever permanently 
affected the natural development of the language. It may be admitted 
that the grammarian’s efforts, even when well directed, have usually 
proved vain. But that they have not been entirely ineffective may be 
seen in the history of the “double negative” and of the ‘double compara- 
tive” and the ‘“‘double superlative.” These constructions, condemned by 
the grammarian, while not completely extinct in cultivated usage today, 
have nevertheless reached the vanishing stage. Is it not still the function 
of the school grammar not only to register the facts of cultivated usage 
but to enforce natural laws such as that requiring coherence in expression 
for the sake of clearness and ease in interpretation? 


GEORGE H. MCKNIGHT 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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ENGLISH IN ACTION 


English in Action’ provides abundant material for good speech and writ- 
ing habits. Especially helpful to those teachers who feel the need for fresh 
ideas in everyday English are the units in conversation, story-telling, and 
friendly letters. Book I has a fund of workable ideas in the unit called 
“Conversing,” and some pages of real fun in finding the dictionary useful. 
In Book II there is an invaluable chapter on “Reports,” truly English in 
action, besides some stimulating exercises on ‘““The Right Word,” and a 
superchapter on “Story Telling.” For problems peculiar to all Freshman 
groups, Book III is an admirable example of normal and comprehensive 
work. Not only is there further material to strengthen the work of the 
library already begun in Book II, but there are thirty-two pages of good, 
workable, friendly letter-writing, and the chapter on note-taking and 
précis-writing is an excellent expression of the growing trend in the inter- 
pretation of the teaching of English. 

In Book I, however, most of the noun uses might fit into the scheme of 
Book II. Clauses and verbals, then, for the eighth grade might be added 
to the materials of the ninth and tenth grades, respectively. And the 
fact that a verb may be transitive or intransitive may well be a part of 
the Freshman and Sophomore years instead of the eighth grade, which is 
continually striving for sentence sense so well begun in Unit X of Book II. 


R1iTA SPRINGHORN 
WISCONSIN HicH SCHOOL 





QUAKER MILITANT 


When the author of a book on The Erotic Motive in Literature under- 
takes to write a full-length biography of a man like Whittier, readers may 
expect the sparks to fly. And they do fly, exactly as expected, in the new 
biography, Quaker Militant,? by Albert Mordell. But it is an open ques- 
tion whether Mr. Mordell has not burnt his fingers. 

Seven of the twenty-eight chapters are on Whittier’s alleged love 
affairs, and two of them have studiedly sensational headings—‘‘The Male 
Coquet and Elizabeth Lloyd” and “The Problem of the Philandering 
Celibate.”” The evidence, carefully gathered in these seven chapters, is 
not easy to interpret, partly because mid-nineteenth-century Quakers 
held such advanced views of the equality of the sexes that they found it 

* English in Action. By J. C. Tressler and Marguerite Shelmadine. New York: D. 
C. Heath & Co., 1933. 

2 Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 
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easy to enjoy friendship between men and women, and partly because 
they spoke and wrote in a “Friendly” or Biblical language in which the 
word Jove was often used with no amorous connotation. Had Mr. Mordell 
steeped himself less in Freudian psychology and more in the language of 
letters written by Quakers other than Whittier, he would, perhaps, have 
discounted a little the value of the “evidence.” 

The book varies all the way from scholarly narrative of Whittier’s 
political activities to dubious attempts at flashy generalization. Where 
facts are to be recorded, not interpreted, the volume pleases; it brings 
some new information to light and it makes available a wealth of material 
from sources not readily accessible. Further, it has a good style and docu- 
mentation that is scholarly rather than pedantic. 

The work of summary and appraisal, however, is not so well done. 
There is an overbearing cock-sureness about the biographer’s way of ap- 
plying, perhaps to a deep problem of the poet’s personality, some easy 
formula of the new psychology and—with a snap of the fingers—getting 
an answer. But is it the answer? Are the warp and woof of a character 
like Whittier’s so easily unraveled? 

A slightly different, but equally cavalier, treatment is noticeable in the 
chapter on Whittier’s “‘Religion and Religious Poetry,” which impresses 
one as having been tossed off in a mood not entirely consistent with that 
of thoughtful scholarship. Take, for example, the opening sentences of 
the second and third paragraphs: 

It would undoubtedly be easy to show the hollowness and falsity, philo- 
sophically speaking, of the poet’s favorite doctrines. 

His favorite doctrine was that of the goodness of God. 


One might have thought (“‘philosophically speaking’’) that it would be 
extremely difficult to prove, or to disprove, the mere existence of God— 
let alone the more involved question of God’s goodness. But one need not 


judge a book by its worst chapter. 
EpWARD D. SNYDER 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Ah Wilderness! By Eugene O’Neill. Random House. $2.50. 


Subtitled, ““A Comedy of Recollection,” this play shows O’Neill in quite a new vein. 
The story is of a middle-class American family with a poetic, intellectual son very puz- 
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zling to all but his father and his little high-school love. Quite abandoning crime com- 
plexes and horror, O’Neill depicts the lad’s development and the subtle understanding 
between father and son with refreshing simplicity and delicacy. 


The Great Offensive. By Maurice Hindus. Smith and Haas. $3.00. 

Readers of Humanity Uprooted and Red Bread will here find the narrative of the 
great Russian experiment brought up to date. Hindus has again visited Russia and 
writes superlatively of conditions as he saw them. The account is comprehensive, treat- 
ing of life in city, town, village, and community farm—of family, schools, religion, the 
psychology of the Soviet, the mistakes that have been made, the efforts to correct them, 
and the significance of a generation devoted to the formation of a new social order. 


All Trivia. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

A heartening little book to lie at one’s elbow. It is refreshing to flip the pages and 
find in these essays of fifty or one hundred lines poetry philosophy with which to please 
one’s shifting ‘“‘selves.”? These selections from Trivia and More Trivia with some new 
work make a book to own and read and think about. 


Summer's Play. By G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

A delightfully humorous English farce presenting the conflicting emotions aroused 
in the minds of the well-to-do established residents of Cliffords Bay by the yearly influx 
of August vacationists. Seen through the minds of the children of a wealthy family, 
a famous doctor uncle, and a maiden cousin. The psychology of the conflict between 
the two classes is cleverly developed. A delicious contrast is a very lovely friendship 
between two elderly women representing the two factions. 


The Native’s Return. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $2.75. 

Mr. Adamic was born a peasant in Yugoslavia and came to the United States when 
fourteen years old. After nineteen years he returned with his American wife to his native 
village. With dignity and affection he describes his family and his admiration for their 
fine qualities. A whole year he traveled over the Balkan states studying all classes of 
people. What he saw and heard, his horror of the conditions he found there and his feel- 
ing of safety and security when again in the United States he describes penetratingly 
and appreciatively. 

A Nest of Simple Folk. By Sean O’Faolain. Viking. $2.50. 

Irish author writes of three generations of a family of soil tillers. There is a thread of 

political struggle, but the real interest lies in the character development, the Irish at- 


mosphere, the long train of trivial events that make up life. Interest is sustained in the 
drama of their lives without undue recourse to filth, horror, and cruelty. 


Anthony Adverse. By Hervey Allen. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 

Mr. Allen says that the idea for Anthony Adverse came to him as he studied the 
faces of hurrying throngs of people who seemed to be seeking, wanting something. An- 
thony was an orphan reared in a nunnery in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
He was deprived of a normal childhood and became an adventurer “‘seeking’’ something 
in Italy, West Indies, Africa, and America. The whole is a story of passions, of hate, 
greed, lust, and murder, threaded with pathos, beauty, and mysticism. For a book 
upon which the author spent four years and upon which the reader spends many hours, 
the return in the way of anything fine or beautiful seems small 
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Creative America. Ludwig Lewisohn. Harpers. $4.00. 

In severely critical mood Ludwig Lewisohn compiles an anthology to 
ultimate effort and highest exercise of the American spirit.” Then he arranges his selec- 
tions to reveal the “dominant strains in American thought and art and aspiration.” 
Cultivated, independent, vigorous almost to violence, his choices are frequently in 
defiance of tradition and his organization provocative. Most valuable as illustrations 
for Expression in America, the anthology itself is a real interpretation of our “usable 
past and not inglorious present.” 


‘ 


‘embody the 


Autobiography of John Keats. Compiled from His Letters and Essays by Earle 

Vonard Weller. Stanford University Press. $5.00. 

Selections are here so pieced together as to provide a connected presentation of 
Keats’ occupations, friends, and intellectual life from the beginning of Endymion early 
in 1817 to his complete collapse in Italy in November, 1820. C. C. Clarke’s account of 
Keats’ boyhood is reprinted as a Prelude, and Severn’s letters describing his last days 
supplies the Postlude. The merit of the book is its elimination of duplication and its 
chronological arrangement of material from several sources. 


The Pink Parade. By J. B. Booth. Dutton. $3.75. 

300th was a newspaper man in pre-war London and from personal memories, the 
aid of old friends, letters, and newspaper files he writes of the Bohemia of the gay 
nineties. There are stories of the small newspapers, of music halls, actors, critics, inter- 
esting closeups of famous people, and all the big and little affairs that made up the life 
of a young-man-about-town of the time. 


The Master of Jalna. By Mazo De La Roche. Little Brown. $2.50. 

Readers who have known the interesting Whiteoak family will enjoy some of the 
further developments of minor characters. The psychology of Rennie’s career may be 
sound though it is disappointing. 


Past Masters and Other Papers. By Thomas Mann. Translated by H. T. Lowe- 

Porter. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Nobel prize winner in literature, author of Buddenbrooks and The Magic Moun- 
tain, reveals in these thoughtful essays his philosophy of life and of art. Wagner, 
Goethe, Lessing, Freud, Nietzsche, Tolstoy, and Conrad are the topics which serve as the 
occasion for the attack of a powerful mind upon the fundamental problems of philosophy 
and literature. Economics and politics, too, and the turbulent life of our own day are 
subjected to his keen analysis. 


The School for Husbands. By Arthur Guiterman and Lawrence Langner. 

French. $2 00. 

Moliére’s rollicking comedy, L’ Ecole des Maris, translated into English rhymed coup- 
lets which cleverly convey the rich humor of the original. The French satirist’s ballet, 
The Forced Marriage, is incorporated into the piece as an interlude. The frail thread 
of the narrative concerns the successful plot of a maiden and her lover to outwit a dour 
guardian and would-be husband. 


Our Lean Years. By Fred Eastman. French. $0.35. 

A one-act play embodying the protest of the dispossessed farmer. The climax reveals 
neighbors thwarting an eviction by bidding low and returning the property to the 
victim. 
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Burnt Offering. By Mary P. Hamlin. French. $0.35. 

A passionate denunciation of war in the form of an allegory presenting Jephthah’s 
wife in protest against the sacrifice of their daughter. A one-act play calling for five 
characters. 

On Running After One’s Hat. By G. K. Chesterton. McBride. $1.00. 

Whimsical nonsense culled from the best of Chesterton’s humor in familiar essay 
and short story. “On Lying in Bed,” “On Philosophy Vs. Fiction,” and “What I 
Found in My Pocket,” are examples of the sketches in this delightful collection. 

The Name and Nature of Poetry. By A. E. Housman. Macmillan. $1.00. 

A. E. Housman shrinks from the task of supplying a definition for poetry, but raises 
significant issues by describing poetry in terms of the physiological effect it produces. 
The article by C. R. Rounds in the March English Journal discusses Mr. Housman’s 
thesis at length. 

Authors Today and Yesterday. Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz. Wilson. $5.00. 

A volume of brief biographies of authors in the field of twentieth-century world 
literature. The biographies, many of which have been contributed by the authors them- 
selves, contain, in addition to the routine who’s who items, very interesting human inter- 
est information. Each is accompanied by a portrait. 

The World We Live In (The Insects’ Comedy). By Joseph and Karel Capek. An 
adaptation for the American stage. French. 

The beautiful but terrible satire in drama which represents human greed, depravity, 
and folly by means of a fantasy deriving its characters from the insect world 
The Epic of America. By James Truslow Adams. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The famous and brilliant one-volume history of the development of the ‘‘American 


’ 


dream” published in an attractive but less expensive edition. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
Elizabethan Book-Pirates. By Cyril Bathurst Judge. Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 

A careful study of the printing trade in England between 1476 and 1532, witha record 
of the misdemeanors and infringements perpetrated by Elizabethan printers and book- 
sellers. Examples of pirated editions and measures taken by the British court are pre- 
sented from the records, some of which appear in facsimile. 

The Treatment of Shakespeare's Text by his Earlier Editors, 1709-1768. By 

Ronald B. McKerrow. Oxford University Press. $0.65. 

The 1933 Shakespeare lecture of the British Academy containing a lucid discussion 
of the practices of the early Shakespeare editors from the publication of the folios 
through Samuel Johnson. 

Rabelais in English Literature. By Huntington Brown. Harvard University 

Press. $2.00. 

A systematic study of the evidences of the influence of Gargantua and Pantagruel in 
Elizabethan and Eighteenth-Century English literature. An appendix supplies the par- 
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allel passages illustrating Rabelais’ influence upon Shakespeare and other passages 
from English writings of Rabelais imitators otherwise not easily accessible. 


The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey. Selected and Edited by Cyrus Lawrence Day. 

Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

Twenty-six of the best songs of this most popular songwriter of the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century, with reproductions of the original music. The introduc- 
tion contains a biographical sketch and a delightful appreciation of both the music and 
the poetry. 


Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature. By members of the 
English Department of the University of Michigan, University of Michigan 
Press. 

Of particular interest to teachers of English in this group of six studies is the analysis 

of the literary influences which shaped the poetic development of Wordsworth, by O. J 

Campbell and Paul Muschke, and a penetrating interpretation of the social philosophy 

of William Morris. 


Thackeray's Literary Apprenticeship. By Harold Strong Gulliver. Valdosta, 
Georgia: The Southern Stationery and Printing Company. 
A Yale Ph.D. dissertation tracing the development of Thackeray in his early period 
from 1828 to 1844, particularly through his contributions to periodicals. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Radio and Education, 1933. By Levering Tyson. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

This attractive volume contains the proceedings of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio Education in its third annual assembly. Reports of particular interest to educa 
tional workers are those on ‘‘What We Know about the Listening Audience,” ‘Radio 
as a Social Force,” ““The Air as an Open Forum,” and “Programs for Children.” Among 
the committee reports those on civic education, labor, economics, international rela- 
tions, library co-operation, parent education, psychology and research, and vocational 
guidance are most illuminating. Not the least significant is the material dealing with the 
discussion which followed the major addresses. 


7 46 


The Secretary’s Handbook: A Manual of Correct Usage. By Sarah Augusta 

Taintor and Kate M. Monroe. 4th ed. rev. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A source book on the problems of the mechanics of English, with elaborate rules and 
illustrations, correct procedures in business correspondence, the framing of resolutions 
and petitions, the preparation of minutes and reports, indexing, filing, and proofreading. 
A very comprehensive and convenient handbook. The material dealing with punctua- 
tion, grammar, and usage follows the accepted textbook standards and remains appar- 
ently uninfluenced by recent research in the field. 

Intercollegiate Debates. Vol. XIV. The Year Book of College Debating. Edited 
by Egbert Ray Nichols. Noble and Noble. 

lhe ten debates in this new year book include the Western Conference debate on 


“Revenues from Intangible Property” between the University of Wisconsin and the 
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University of Michigan and the international debate between Yale University and 
Oxford University on ‘‘Socialism.’”’ Other topics are ‘The Cancellation of War Debts,” 
“The American Legion,” ‘‘Government Control of Banking,” ‘‘The Limitation of 
Wealth,” “Japan and Manchuria,” “Presidential Dictatorship,” and ‘“‘Radio Broad- 
casting.” 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Handbook of Public Speaking. By John Dolman, Jr. Harcourt, Brace. $1.00. 
This revised edition of a valuable handbook contains chapters on parliamentary 


speaking, radio speaking, humor, vocabulary, problems of persuasion, and other topics 
of interest to the serious student of public speaking. 


The Art of the Novel. By Pelham Edgar. Macmillan. $3.00. 

A discerning history of the English novel from the eighteenth century to the present, 
with running commentary on the structural developments and subject matter of the 
English novel. Chapters of special interest are ““H. G. Wells and the Modern Mind,” 
‘American Realism,” “Sex and Theodore Dreiser,’”’ and ““The Way of Irony and Satire: 
Maugham, Douglas, Huxley, Lewis.” The discussion is brought up to date by a study 
of psychoanalysis and James Joyce, of the stream-of-consciousness fiction and of the 
work of Ernest Hemingway, Dos Passos, and Faulkner. The Introduction presents an 
analysis of the general problems of the novel and an extensive bibliography of the 
novel is supplied at the end. 


Descriptive and Narrative Prose. Edited by Paul Spencer Wood and Willoughby 
Johnson. Harper’s. $1.25. 
Prose models for the courses in descriptive and narrative writing containing exten- 
sive quotations from the works of the great English and American writers, dominantly 
of our own period. 


Prose Patterns. Edited by Arno L. Bader et a/. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

An essay reader for the undergraduate course in English composition. The material 
includes passages from the more famous autobiographical writings, literary journals, 
personal essays, and magazine articles on science, education, government, art, and 
books. 


English Romantic Poets. Edited by James Stephens, Edwin L. Beck, and Royall 

H. Snow. American Book. $3.00. 

A voluminous collection of the work of the great poets of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, as well as selections from the writings of such lesser poets as Hartley 
Coleridge, Campbell, Moore, Landor, Scott, and Southey. Generous selections from 
the letters, diaries, and other prose writings of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats make the volume distinctive. James Stephens has written the fascinating 
introductory essay. The book is most attractively printed and bound. 
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